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AVera SMITH’s article, 


This Month 


Lovta Grace Erpman, author of the Christmas 
sory, page 185, has written two excellent novels 
about teachers: Separate Star and Fair Is the 
Morning. 


We've tried in vain to locate the author of the 
cover poem. Write to us if you know. 


“W uosE job Is It?” reminds us of young Bobby, 
who wanted to know where he came from. His 
mother told him in conscientious detail about the 
birds and the bees and the flowers. “You're off 
the beam, Mom,” said Bobby when she finished. 
‘Bill’s from Missouri and Tom’s from Kansas. 
Where am 7 from?” 


How many of the best sellers listed on page 198 
have you read? We're going to hunt up some of 
the old ones. How about you? 


‘When Children Listen,” 
was sent to us by her superintendent, Horace F. 
Turner, who tells us that quiet, constructive influ- 
ence has emanated from Miss Smith’s project 
“without criticism from any civic or religious per- 
suasion. I have observed it, tolerant at first, now 
convinced that it can become a powerful force 
when directed by an understanding teacher.” 


Next Month 


Tue Journat will celebrate its silver anniversary 
in January. As we pause to light 25 candles, we 
are encouraged by the letters coming in from educa- 
tional leaders over the nation, telling us what the 
magazine has meant to them, to the schools, and 
to the nation. Some of their comments will be 
carried in January. 


Dk. Witt1am C. Bactey wrote for our first issue, 


January 1921, an article, “A Platform of Service,” 
which had farreaching influence. Dr. Bagley will 
contribute to the January 1946 number a statement 


on the next 25 years in teacher education which 


iwill be, we prophesy, equally influential. 


Tue Pestatozz1 BiczNTENNIAL will be celebrated 
in January. The JourNnav will honor this great pio- 
neer with an article by Dr. William H. Kilpatrick. 


Tue Journat has been pretty thin these last years 
due to depression and wartime conditions. Now, 
with its vitamins increased, it is starting to gain 
weight. You will notice that this issue has 64 pages, 
as compared with the wartime 48. Next month 
there will be 80 and, as soon as printing conditions 
permit, the scales will tip at a plump 96. 


Tie larger Journat will allow a number of fea- 
ures that teachers have been requesting. For ex- 
ample, there will be a page for exchange of teach- 
ing helps and hints and another for questions and 
answers. In January will begin a notable series on 
reading, which will run thruout the year. 


AND you'll find, we hope, material that will help 


ou not only as a teacher, but as a citizen. If you 
re lost in a sea of hazy ideas on foreign trade, 


™ tuart Chase may serve as a compass. 
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These two books by HARRY BEST 
should be available to every 
teacher and pupil in our schools 


BLINDNESS and 
THE BLIND 


in the United States 


Published to celebrate the centennial of organized 
work for the blind in the United States, under the 
auspices of the three oldest schools for the blind—Mas- 
sachusetts (Perkins), New York, and Pennsylvania— 
and the National Society for the Prevention of Blind- 
ness. This book is the principal source of quotations on 
the subject in League of Nations publications. $6.50 











DEAFNESS and 
THE DEAR 


in the United States 


Published with assistance from the Conference of 
Executives of American Schools for the Deaf, the Rus- 
sell Sage Foundation, and the Carnegie Corporation 
of New York. $6.50 


7 7 7 


Both volumes are the most comprehensive studies on the sub- 
jects ever undertaken in any language. They show 


@ What blindness and deafness mean in human 
society 

@ What society should do about them 

@ How far they can be prevented 


These volumes should be in the library of every school, in the 
office of every physician, on the desk of every social worker— 
within reach of everyone interested in or concern with 
humankind in these aspects. 








By the same author: 
CRIME AND THE CRIMINAL LAW 
in the United States $4.00 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
60 Fifth Avenue New York 11 
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POPULAR 


AMERICAN LIFE HISTORY 
SERIES Now, A Complete 
— Unified Course 


rom NOW AND THEN STORIES, which is not 
only a history book but an excellent Social Science 
reader as well, right through the series, these 
books avoid excessive over-lapping of subject matter. They 
give proper emphasis to the influence of the great westward 
movement of immigrants 
and its effect on present 
day living. They interpret = ie 
political history interms a STORIES, Grode 3 . 
AMERICA, HEIR OF 


child can comprehend. 
i lled 

Vocabulary is controlle YESTERDAY, Grode 6. 
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- $0.96 





at the level of the grade at 1.20 


which the book is to be 




















. STORIES OF MY 
taught. Finally, these . 
Beaks af6 weieen- to COUNTRY’S BEGINNINGS, 
: é a 
establish firmly in the 






STORIES OF MY 
COUNTRY’S GROWTH, 
Grade 5 


minds of the pupils, what 
the American way of life 







£50 4.2 @ 2 























really is. Truly an out- HOMELANDS, Grades 6 
standing history series, | or7......24.6.. 
and one you should in- OUR LAND AND OUR 





vestigate thoroughly. PEOPLE, Grades 7 and 8 . 
WRITE FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION. 


WEBSTER PUBLISHING COMPANY 


1808 WASHINGTON AVE. ST. LOUIS 3, MISSOURI 


1.68 





An Economic Geography Text That Leads To 
International Understanding and Good Will 


INFLUENCE 


of 


GEOGRAPHY 


on Our 


ECONOMIC LIFE 


by 
Ridgley and Ekblaw 























This popular text shows how environmental factors, especially 
climate, influence the economic status and activities of people 
throughout the world. The main facts of economic geography 
-industry, products, manner of life, and customs in each of 
16 climatic life regions—are presented. ; 
Influence of Geography on Our Economic Life is: (1) writ- 
ten in simple language, (2) prepared in convenient units for 








daily study, and (3) profusely illustrated with maps, graphs. 
and pictures. A complete program of implementing materials 
is available. 






| Write our nearest office for further information. 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 
New York Chicago Boston Dallas 
Toronto London 


San Francisco 
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Dr. Samuel Johnson styled himself ‘‘a harm- 
less drudge,” yet he accomplished the prodi- 
gious task of writing the most famous early 
English Dictionary. Dr. Johnson defined a lexi- 
cographer as “a writer of dictionaries: a harm- 
less drudge that busies himself in tracing the 
original and detailing the signification of words.” 

Samuel Johnson might have called himself many 
things other than ‘“‘a harmless drudge” and he would 
have been more apropos. Author, newspaper man, 
teacher, husband, friend, his was the brilliant mind 
of an age in which enlightenment and materialism 
blended to set the intellectual tenor. 

George, second King of England from the House of 
Hanover, graced the throne. David Garrick and Peg 
Woffington were packing the house in Drury Lane. 
The Gregorian Calendar had just been officially 
adopted. Gibbon was a sickly, studious boy, laying 
the academic foundation that would one day result 
in his Decline and Fall. Handel was delighting Covent 
Garden with his oratorios. ‘““Bonnie Prince Charlie” 
was planning another rebellion for Scotland. David 
Hume and Adam Smith were awakening Man to real- 
ization of his economic potency. The War of Austrian 
Succession was being concluded and—in America, a 
young chap, named George Washington, was soldiering 
for the British against the French. 

In the midst of this exciting period, Dr. Johnson 
was writing a dictionary which was to dominate the 
field for over a century. It took him seven years—until 
1755. Seven years of arduous work in a setting of 
penny-pinching, ill-health, and personal sorrow! At 
that, without obstacles, less than three-quarters of a 
decade is a brief time for any one man to compile a 
dictionary. The Oxford required twenty-seven years; 
Noah Webster’s, twenty-one. Johnson, moreover, had 
only the most meager sources of reference for his great 
work. Despite this lack, he achieved his self-stated 
purpose to produce “‘a dictionary by which the 
pronunciation of our language may be fixed... 
its purity may be preserved, its use ascertained, 
and its duration lengthened.” 


THE JOHN C. WINSTON CO. 


Philadelphia 7 
Chicago 5 Atlanta3 Dallas 1 Los Angeles 15 Toronto 
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Today the Johnson dictionary would not be prac- 
tical; nor would the original Webster. Complex modern 
life sets a different standard for a dictionary with a 
different vocabulary. Johnson himself was perspica- 
cious enough to recognize that change in the lan- 
guage would be inevitable, even though his principal 
objective was the preservation of Eighteenth Century 
English in its refinement and beauty. Aviation, trans- 
portation, radio, motion pictures, synthetics — all, 
in their introduction of new words, have vindicated 
Johnson’s insight. 

Definitions must be accurate, lucid, simple yet fully 
informing. Etymology, in a dictionary for use by more 
mature students, must be given. Illustrations, which 
so graphically assist in defining words, must, in this 
day of visual aids, be abundant. All “finding words” 
should, for quick, easy reference, be in large, clear 
boldfaced type. 

THE WINSTON DICTIONARY was the first to 
satisfy a// modern requirements, and is still the on/y 
dictionary to incorporate in the Jody of the book new 
words as they come into usage, such as penicillin and 
geopolitics. This practice assures convenient reference 
and is possible for the reason that every printing is a 
new edition. There are no reprints or cheap editions of 
THE WINSTON DICTIONARY. 

Editorial vigilance (no harmless drudges here, 
either) has made THE WINSTON DICTIONARY 
“the modern authority.” Johnson opined in the pref- 
ace to his original edition, “Every other author may 
aspire to praise; the lexicographer can only hope to 
escape reproach.” Time has refuted his state- 
ment, for in his case as in the case of THE 
WINSTON DICTIONARY, lavish praise has 


been showered upon each book. 


Publishers of 


THE WINSTON DICTIONARSs 
















READY JANUARY 1 e A NEW BASIC TEXT IN THE 


Follett 
Unified Social Studies 


WORKERS AT HOME AND AWAY 


by Alta Mclintire, Director of Primary Education and 
Curriculum, Berwyn, Illinois 


“The sanest, most 


practical statement 
of our national 
educational problems 


that I have yet seen.”’ 
— CLAUDE FUESS 


General 
Education 
in a Free Soctety 


THE REPORT OF 
THE HARVARD COMMITTEE 


Introduction by 


JAMES BRYANT CONANT 




















and 


Wilhelmina Hill, Associate Professor of Education, 
University of Denver 


A beautiful new fascinating text containing 262 pages, with 
pictures on every page—48 pages in full color! The primary 
purpose of WORKERS AT HOME AND PLAY is to encourage 
growth in such qualities as: co-operation, responsibility, help- 
fulness, tolerance, respect for work, appreciation for the services 
of others, conservation, and curiosity. 








The materials « » prepared for use at the third-grade level. 
The six units deal with the subjects of food, shelter, cloth- 
ing, transportation, communication, and with some of 
the contributions that people of today have received from 
the people who lived here long ago. Write for descrip- 
tive folder. 








Other books in this series: 


FRIENDS NEAR AND FAR 
THE NEW WORLD AND ITS GROWTH 
THE OLD WORLD AND ITS GIFTS 
OUR SOUTHERN NEIGHBORS 


FOLLETT PUBLISHING COMPANY 


1257 S. Wabash Avenue Chicago 5, Illinois 



















“As exhaustive an analysis within 
its lesser scope, as that of Thomas 
Aquinas in the Summa Theologica 
. . . the reading of this report is a 
stimulating experience, and provo- 
cative far beyond the confines of 
formal education.’”"—Hiram Haydn, 
N.Y. Herald Tribune Book Review 


‘‘No other survey has scrutinized the 
educational field more comprehen- 
sively or related it so closely to the 
nation’s welfare." —Time 











Oy a ¥ear.affep-year 
ES PRosecrors 
“...a blueprint for post-war educa- 
tion that can give breadth and unity, 
depth and meaning, to the hetero- 
geneous programs now 
offered by the schools 
and colleges of Amer- 
 ica.”’—Benjamin Fine, 
N. Y. Times 


7th PRINTING 


Ai all bookstores 
$2.00 Pe, 




















Holmes machines have given dependable, 
maintenance-free service on a global basis un- 
der strenuous wartime conditions and severe 
usage. Service operators have continually mar- 
veled at the durability and exceptional perform- | 
ance under exacting conditions of the Holmes 
Projector ... soon to be available again for 
schools and normal peacetime use. 


HARVARD 





és 


PROJECTOR COMPANY 













Manufacturers of 16mm and 35mm Sound-on-Film 
Projectors for over 25 years to Dealers and Users 


1815 ORCHARD ST. CHICAGO 14 
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S35 
From the Eagle's Nest 


C= Grey Barnarp, the American sculptor, used always to speak of the 
fertile prairies and river-lands of the Middle West as ‘‘the eagle’s nest of 






























our democracy. ”’ There Abraham Lincoln was*born and raised, and there became 


the great champion of the kind of freedom that has brought us to world leadership. 


He knew the value of education because he was denied its advantages. All told 
he figured that between his eighth and fifteenth birthdays he had twelve months 
of schooling, and that primitive. And he, as few others, knew the value of reading, 
for his thoughtful perusal of a few good books laid the foundation for his supreme 


service in saving our form of government. 


“One of the first, and certainly one of the most important duties of every 
school teacher today is the planting of Lincoln’s sort of Americanism in the hearts 
and minds of our youth,” says Dr. Vernon L. Nickell, State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction in Illinois, adopted state of the Great Emancipator. “‘As guides 
to the understanding and appreciation of his concept of government of, by and for 
the people, our teachers—whether in one-room or high schools and colleges— 
carry a responsibility second to none. Now, in the confusion of war’s aftermath, 
they must sense as never before the need for their leadership in classroom develop- 


ment of good citizenship. 


“T feel that the School Edition of The Reader’s Digest should be classed 
among the valuable mediums for aiding this vital task allotted them. It is, in effect, 
a bridge between textbook information and the actual working-out of our prin- 
ciples and ideals in everyday life. It presents so many phases of our republican 
form of government in action, and so clearly sets forth the soundest of our social 
and political ideals that it helps to prepare our youth not only for support of 
these, but for protecting them against the efforts of subversive groups to take 


advantage of inevitable postwar confusion.” 
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“A mixture of sagacity and entertainment.’ 


An important contribution to 
American education.’’? 


TEACHER 


AMERICA 


by Jacques Barzun 





Pres: 





“I have read the book with great enthu- “... one of the few volumes - rg 
siasm. It is not only the best of all the by which no intelligent reader can be 
current books on the subject of ‘educa- bored. As the notices in country news- 
tion’ but it is by all odds the best book papers used to say, educationists and even 


educators, ‘who will communicate with’ 
Mr. Barzun, ‘will learn something to their 
advantage’. All they need do is to read 
civilized.” —Lewis Webster Jones, Presi- his book.”—Christian Gauss, New York 
dent, Bennington College. Herald Tribune Book Review. 


on teaching I have ever read .. . It is hu- 
morous, human, intelligent and entirely 

















“I have read TEACHER IN AMERICA with 
delight. Professor Barzun has given us a provo- 
cative account of what we are doing . . . He is 
not flattering, but also he is not discouraging. 
The book is human and helpful.” —John Erskine. 






Thousands have read-—are reading—this wise, 
witty, brilliant book about education in America. 


Teacher, administrator, parent—you can’t afford 
to miss it. 








At all bookstores ¢* $3.00 


1. New Yorker. 
2. Julius E. Warren, Massachusetts Commissioner of Education. 


AN ATLANTIC MONTHLY PRESS BOOK 


2 a oi - ° — 
A ee oy ey te gh re CE Da * 
See ae Ne Dine 5 dara ne 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY «+. BOSTON 
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The MORAL OBLIGATIONS 


Necember 1945 


of Democracy 


HIS IS A UNIQUE CHRISTMAS SEASON. The guns 
Tor World War II are silenced, but fear still 
grips the hearts of the people—fear of the atom 
bomb, fear of our strongest ally, fear of labor, fear 
of capital, fear of unemployment, fear that we shall 
not meet our economic and political problems. 
These are all man-made fears which could be cor- 
rected if our problems were approached in the 
spirit of Him whose birthday we celebrate at Christ- 
mas time. The difference between savagery and 
civilization is moral and religious feeling among 
the people and we wish to emphasize here the 
moral obligations of democracy. 

Especially important just now is the moral obliga- 
tion TO HAVE FAITH—faith in God; faith in our- 
selves; faith in people; faith in a universe of pur- 
pose, law, and order; faith in our government; 
faith in the United Nations Organization; faith in 
the eventual triumph of right. None of us can see 
far ahead. In large measure we make our world 
by our own purposes and attitudes. We know that 
for untold thousands of years generations less well 
equipped than ourselves have somehow gone for- 
ward, in spite of many setbacks and disasters. We 
should forget our fears and have faith and the joy 
in life that goes with faith. 

The moral obligation To BE INTELLIGENT needs 
constant emphasis. Too often we remain ignorant 
or biased or partisan when by a reasonable effort 
we could know the truth. Our minds are a divine 
gift to be developed and used in working out our 
destiny. We face many difficult and confusing prob- 
lems but if we determine to learn about them, to 
get the facts, and to work in the interest of the 
general welfare, we shall come out right in the 
end even tho we make a few mistakes along the 
way. 

The moral obligation To HAVE RIGHT ATTITUDES 
is fundamental in a democracy. Our attitudes must 
square with the facts and with the ideals of the 
Golden Rule and the brotherhood of man. These 
ideals run like a golden thread thru the teachings 
of all the great religions. They are the one basis 
by which the 2 billion people on this earth can 


live together in mutual helpfulness and security. 
There are too many of us who call ourselves Chris- 
tians and profess democratic principles who hold 
attitudes toward people and problems which do 
not square with what we claim to believe. 

Then comes the moral obligation to acr con- 
stantly in accordance with our faith, our knowl- 
edge, and our attitudes. Problems which are neg- 
lected grow worse until disaster arises. If each citi 
zen would think out a program of action and then 
use his influence, his vote, his gifts of money and 
time to bring about right solutions there would be 
a new era of advance and human wellbeing. 

Finally there is the moral obligation To coopEr- 
ATE—to make the intelligent adjustments and com- 
promises which are necessary if people are to work 
together. There are conflicts of interest in home, 
office, shop, community, nation, and world. Some 
of these conflicts can be adjusted only by the great- 
est understanding and sacrifice. But the sacrifice 
of making these adjustments is far less costly than 
to allow the fires to smolder until harm results. 
The larger adjustments which must be made 
among the peoples of the world are especially dif- 
ficult, but the cost of making them, however great 
the sacrifice may seem, is insignificant as compared 
with breakdown and chaos. 

What we most cherish for humanity at this 
Christmas season is a great spiritual awakening. 
Our world cannot be saved materially if it is not 
redeemed spiritually. Mankind cannot go forward 
into an era of peace and goodwill unless individual 
people everywhere cultivate kindliness, courage, 
and goodwill in their own hearts. 

Teachers have a challenge to face—a most dif- 
ficult challenge. It is the challenge to restore faith 
and purpose and significance to life—to lay the 
foundations of a global order in which life, love, 
truth, justice, and goodwill shall be exalted. We 
teachers can only do this by believing that such 
an order is desirable and possible. We can create 
the world of our faith only by emphasizing the 
moral obligations of democracy. 


—Joy Elmer Morgan, eprror 












The 


IN A NUTSHELL 
* Love is the basis of courtesy. 
* A nation without faith cannot stand. 
* Be a booster for the WHOLE profession. 
* Financial power is also political power. 
* Conscription is the tap-root of militarism. 
* Men do not stumble over mountains, but over molehills. 
* No nation can rise above the intelligence of its teachers. 


* A thought for Christians: Above all nations comes 
humanity. 


* There will be no peace in the world if there is no peace in 
the spirit. 


* Hate is twice cursed; it curseth him that gives and him that 
takes. 


LET US MAGNIFY THE PRINCIPAL 


Just as No crassroom will be greater than its teacher, 
so no school will be greater than its*principal. Let’s keep this 
in mind while we’re working for better preparation, im- 
proved status, and higher salaries. The good principal builds 
the community, builds the children, builds teachers, builds 
the superintendent, and the board of education—advances 
the moral and intellectual life of the whole community. 
We can get for these key posts the kind of leadership we 
want and are willing to pay. We need to give special atten- 
tion to the elementary-school principal. This is our basic 
school. It determines in large measure attitudes and habits 
which will condition all future learning and action. 


THE BEST YET 


Tue best address we have read to date on peacetime 
conscription was made over the radio by Superintendent 
Kenneth McFarland of Topeka, Kansas, in his annual talk, 
“Momentous September,” at the opening of school. He con- 
siders 10 questions we should carefully answer before reach- 
ing a decision. Write Board of Education, Topeka, if you 
want a copy. Hats off to Superintendent McFarland! 


WARTIME PROFITS MORE THAN DOUBLE 


Accorpinc to figures released by the United States 
Department of Commerce, NET corporate profits—what 
was made above all expenses and taxes—were: 


1939......... $4.2. billion 1942 $8.7 billion 
ee 5.8 billion ae 9.8 billion 
1941......... 85 billion 1944 9.9 billion 


Commenting on these figures, the Department of Com- 
merce said, “The high level of profits was reached and main- 
tained in spite of heavy increase in federal corporation in- 
come and excess profits taxes. Profits before taxes amount 
to 25 billion dollars.” 
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OUR IMPROVED JOURNAL IS ON THE WAY 


As we co forward with plans for an enlarged and im. 
proved JoURNAL, we are getting much help from many 
sources. Our NEA Executive Committee, an outstanding 
and representative group of men and women, has beep 
most helpful. Members of the various divisions and depart. 
ments of the headquarters staff have made many helpful 
suggestions. Groups of outside experts have been called ir 
for consultation on both form and content. We regard the} 
able editors of our various departmental JourNALs as con-ff 


sultants in their various fields and have had fine coopera © 
tion from them. You, too, can help. Send in your sugges. 
tions. For example, what do you consider the 10 most out-f) , 
standing problems facing the teachers of America? C 
The mechanical production of over 400,000 copies of af} & 
Journat the size of ours is not easy to provide for in the : 
present state of the printing industry, which must use pref; 
war presses for a year or more till new ones can be built.B q 
Meanwhile planning for expansion and improvement is the} | 
order of the day among magazines generally. There is af} 4 
great widening of reading interest among our people. 
S 
THE MOST IMPORTANT BOOK OF 1945 

More ruan nar the people of the world are hungry, 

ill-clothed, ill-housed, insecure, and wanting the material 

goods of decency and health. They look to America for 
example, for help, and for leadership. It is important to the ) 


future of humanity and of our own country that we give 
that leadership now. This we can do only if we use our ful! 
potential in peace as we have used it in war. If the free 
enterprise system is to survive it must be made to work 
effectively. For that reason we name as the most important 
book of 1945 Sixty Million Jobs by Henry A. Wallace, Secre: 
tary of Commerce. The book is published in two editions 
by Reynal and Hitchcock and Simon and Schuster. The 
paper edition is $1; the cloth bound edition $2. 

This book, like Wendell Willkie’s One World, is having 
a phenomenal circulation because it fits into an urgent 
popular need for vision and leadership. Like One World, 
it will do much to create a climate of opinion favorable t 
those who wish to go forward as American pioneers hav: 
always gone forward to meet the challenge of new times and 
new conditions. The book “gives not only the WHY but 
also the HOW, the time-table and the balance sheets ©! 
both the immediate program and the long-range goals.” I 
emphasizes the importance of education and religion. I 
deserves a place in every school library and should be a par! 
of the required study of every highschool and college stu- 
dent. It may well furnish the basis for discussion groups i 
home, school, and church. 

In naming the important book here each year, we 3:aV¢ 
sought to emphasize a volume which if widely read would 
do most to advance our common humanity in the direction 
of democratic ideals. For a list of earlier books, see page 212 
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MAC LEISH 


DELEGATES 
Archibald MacLeish, 


Chairman. William Ben- 
ton, Assistant Secretary of 
State. James E. Murray, 
Senator from Montana. 
Chester E. Merrow, Con- 
gressman from New Hamp- 
shire. George Stoddard, 
Commissioner of Educa- 
tion, New York State; presi- 
dent-elect, University of 
Illinois. Harlow Shapley, 
director, Harvard College 
Observatory. Miss C. Mil- 
dred Thompson, dean, Vas- 
sar College. 


RADICATION of distrust and suspicion 
E among the nations and provision 
for the freest exchange of knowledge 
are imperative to the peace and welfare 
of the world. So spoke William Ben- 
ton, Assistant Secretary of State in a 
recent press conference arranged by 
the Educational Press Association of 
America. This was on the eve of the 
departure of the American delegation 
to the London Conference to consider 
the creation of an education and cul- 
tural organization of the United Na- 
tions. The conference began Novem- 
ber 1. 

The specific purpose of the London 
meeting is to formulate the final con- 
stitution of the proposed educational, 
scientific, and cultural organization of 
the United Nations. This organiza- 


tion will work toward the United 
Nations objective of developing 


friendly relations among nations and 
achieving international cooperation in 
solving international problems of a 
social, cultural, or scientific character. 

This meeting continues the work 
begun by the Conference of Allied 
Ministers of Education which drafted 
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INTERNATIONAL 
Education and Cultural 
CONFERENCE 


agencies with which they may be con 


a tentative constitution in April 1944. 
A later document prepared by the 
U. S. Department of State, and re- 
vised by the London Conference of 
Allied Ministers of Education, will 
serve as a basis for discussion in the 
formulation of the final constitution. 

Thus the dream of making educa- 
tion a more effective instrument of 
international policy and_ relations 
comes another step closer to fulfil- 
ment. 

We are presenting on this page 
photographs of the 7 delegates and 
on the next page photographs of the 
advisers to the delegation. In discuss- 
ing the selection of the delegation, Mr. 
Benton, Assistant Secretary of State, 
pointed out that delegates and advisers 
were selected as representatives of the 
United States of America and not as 
representatives of organizations or 


nected. 

Public education is ably represented 
on the delegation. Chairman Mac- 
Leish has a comprehensive — back- 
ground for the chairmanship of the 
delegation thru his former connection 
with the United States Department of 
State. 

George Stoddard, commissioner of 
education for New York State, has 
had a distinguished career in the field 
of public education and is president- 
elect of the University of Illinois. 

Members of the National Education 
Association are gratified that Presi 
dent Frank L. Schlagle was selected 
as an adviser and will thus continue 
the splendid work he did in San Fran- 
cisco as a consultant. 
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Shortly before departure for London: William G. Carr, International Secretariat; 
F. L. Schlagle, adviser; and George D. Stoddard, delegate. 





Harriet W. Elliott, dean 
of women, Women’s Col- 
lege, University of N. C. 





Herbert Emmerich, dir., 


Public Administration 
Clearing House, Chicago 


Luther H. Evans, Libra- 


rian of Congress 


Commissioner of Education 


As host nation to the Conference, Great Britain invited 
the U. S. Department of State to name a representative of 
this country to the International Secretariat. Dr. William 
G. Carr, associate secretary of the NEA and secretary of 
the Educational Policies Commission, was named for this 
post. 

U.S. Commissioner of Education John W. Studebaker, 
and Grayson N. Kefauver as advisers and Harold Benja- 
min of the Office of Education serving as a technical 
expert, are among others who will give the kind of 
guidance in the field of public education that such men 
as Harlow Shapley and Waldo Leland will provide in the 
fields of science and culture. 

For several years the National Education Association 
has campaigned in season and out to lay the basis for 
the recognition of education as a vital area for interna- 
tional cooperation. This was one of the major objectives 
of the NEA War and Peace Fund. The Educational 
Policies Commission, the Committee on International 
Relations, and other agencies of the NEA have given 
this task No. 1 priority. 

The inclusion of education in the United Nations 
charter at San Francisco resulted from a vast amount of 
work done over the past few years by the local, state, and 
national education associations plus the cooperation of 
lay groups at the San Francisco Conference. 

The London Conference will probably close toward the 
end of November. The January Journat will carry a 
story of the results of the Conference. 


ADVISERS TO DELEGATION 


Grayson N. Kefauver, 
consultant, Dept. of State 







Waldo Leland, director, 
American Council of 
Learned Societies 


7 


Alexander Meiklejohn, 
former president, Amherst 








J. W. Studebaker, U. S. Mark Starr, educational 


director, ILGWU 





George Shuster, pres? 
dent, Hunter College 
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Absignment: 


TOMORROW 


A. 
Ne EGON Wweel lien 
) PRODUCTION 


She is proud of her job. 


NEA PRESENTS NEW DOCUMENTARY FILM 


SSIGNMENT: Tomorrow is a new 25-minute, 16mm, 
black and white, documentary film produced by 
the National Education Association. For showing t 


"professional audiences this feature film is followed by 


a 7-minute movie trailer describing in animation and real 
life pictures the work of the National Education Asso 
ciation. 


A Picture About You—Teachers, would you like to see 
a movie about you? And your work? You have that 
chance now for the first time. Assignment: Tomorrow is 
about you and more than 800,000 teachers in this country 
The cast of characters consists of typical American chil- 
dren and their teachers—teachers like yourself, real teach 
ers working at the job of education for a better America. 

Teaching is an exciting job and second to no other in 
importance. Assignment: Tomorrow brings this home in 
forceful and touching manner. It will make you prouder 
than ever of your job. It will encourage capable young 
people to consider teaching as a career. It will impress 
laymen with the significance of education in our nation’s 


life. 


How To Get It—There will be no charge for this film. 
It has been produced as a service of the National Educa 
tion Association and is being distributed in cooperation 
with state and local education associations. 

Most state education associations have made arrange 
ments for distribution of this film. Address booking re 
quests to your state education association. In some states 
there will be a nominal booking and service fee. In case 
your state association is unable to take care of your re 
quest, it will be forwarded to the National Education As 
sociation or to an authorized booking agency in the state. 


FROM THE SCRIPT OF “ASSIGNMENT: TOMORROW 


And tomorrow’s another day ... out of a thousand homes 
in our town... out of twenty million homes in our 
country ...a flood pours forth ...a golden flood of 
rich talent. 


It’s on its way to be shaped, to be spun, to be woven 
to be tempered into America. 


It’s on its way to the wonderful world of new knowled ge 
and unimagined vistas. 


It’s on its way to school. 
And she’s here waiting for it. This is her job. 


And this is the material she has to work with. These 
are the lives that must blossom under her care. These 
are the spirits that must ignite from her inspiration 
An average teacher will influence thousands of these 


future citizens. 





27 sit 
& COMMISSIONS 


Animation showing how the NEA is organized and how 
services flow from instructions given by the Representative 
Assembly thru staff, departments, committees, and com- 
missions to the individual teacher. Trailer is narrated by 
President Schlagle and Secretary Givens. 


THE NEA AT 


[nsivz this 
entrance— 


A new issue of THE Journat is being planned. 


WOR 





AS DEPICTED IN THE MOVIE TRAILER 


NEA CHART NO.1 as. 


ANNUAL INCOME FROM SALARIES 
AND WAGES 1938-44 


2500 


2400 


A Research Division chart on teachers salaries is being 
developed. 


Department of Classroom Teachers prepares charters for 
local affliated associations. 


Discussing the welfare of schools and teachers. 
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Worldwide 


O* July 17, 1945, I introduced in the 
House of Representatives a reso- 
lution urging the President, the Secre- 
tary of State, and the personal repre- 
sentative of the President of the United 
Nations Organization, to begin imme- 
diately efforts to secure an agreement 
by the nations of the world to abandon 
peacetime conscription of youth for 
military service. 

The overwhelming response of the 
people is evidence that the resolution 
expresses what the masses want. 
Within a week after the resolution was 
introduced, more than 1400 letters 
from over the nation had poured into 
my office. Since then many thousands 
more have written. Men and women 
representative of every faith, every 
occupation, and every section of the 
country agree with the objective of the 
resolution. 

Opponents of the resolution attack 
it on the grounds that it is idealistic. 
We live in a strange world where to 
tar a proposal with this brush is to win 
for it the skepticism or ridicule of the 
socalled practical man. Perhaps the 
resolution zs idealistic, but so is man- 
kind’s hope of world peace! Sometimes 
it is practical to be idealistic. 

The practicality of the past has 
backfired. France thought she was 
being eminently practical when she 
built the Maginot Line and developed 
a conscript army which was called the 
best in the world. History has irrefu- 
tably proved otherwise. The fact that 
Germany has been the most militaris- 
tic of nations with her youth trained 
from boyhood in the science of war 
failed to save that country from defeat 
twice within a quarter of a century. 

The great, vital concern of every 
American is the security of our own 
country. We must not be caught un- 
prepared against any danger that 
might confront us now or in the future. 
The people of America will rightfully 
insist upon adequate military strength 
to insure our national safety. 

A few months ago the world was 
catapulted into a new era by the devel- 
opment of atomic energy. If this ter- 
rific new force should be directed into 
the channels of war rather than peace, 
it would mean the final destruction of 
our civilization. It presents a new chal- 
lenge to the world to abandon war as 
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Abolition of Conscription 


an instrument of the settlement of 
differences among peoples. It imposes 
upon mankind the urgent necessity of 
reeducating itself in the ways of peace. 

Compulsory military service of 
youth in the United States has been 
recommended as an essential  safe- 
guard against future war. I believe 
that before the United States discards 
the precedents which have governed 
our past and adopts this untraditional 
and expensive system, it is in our vital 
interest, and also the vital interest of 
all other peoples to try to obtain a 
worldwide agreement to abolish com- 
pulsory military service. 

If such an agreement could be ob- 
tained among the three great powers— 
the United States, Russia, and Britain 
—the smaller and less powerful nations 
would inevitably fall into line, and a 
great forward step toward the preser- 
vation of peace will have been taken. 
Abolition of compulsory military serv- 
ice would not prevent the maintenance 
of national or international military 
forces adequate for safeguarding na- 
tional or collective security. 

To look beyond our own borders to 
the world horizon, how better than 
thru urging abolition of conscription 
in all countries can the United States 
prove to a doubting world its convic- 
tion that the San Francisco Charter is 
truly an instrument for peace? In no 
better way can we, whose world stat- 
ure has never been greater, so effec- 
uvely throw the full weight of our 
influence and support behind the ob- 
jective of world peace. 

In view of the hope of the great 
masses of the world for peace, an effort 
to eliminate compulsory military serv- 
ice as a policy of all peoples cannot 
come too soon. Patrick Henry re- 
minded his fellow Virginians, one 
memorable March day in 1775, that 
there is but one lamp by which our 
feet are guided and that is the lamp 
of experience. The rays shed by that 
lamp illuminate the hard truth that 
the military conscription which has 
honeycombed Europe in the past has 
not prevented war. Is there any reason 
to think that it would in the future? 

Each nation would, as in the past, 
view with suspicion and fear the goose- 
stepping of its neighbor-nation’s youth. 
Should the epidemic of worldwide 
conscription rage, many nations which 
at first resisted the disease would suc- 


Joseph W. Martin, Jr. 


Minority Leader, House of Representatives 


cumb eventually. Conscription would 
become not only an unsupportable tax 
burden and a constant drain on the 
people of the world, but a further in- 
centive to war. 

There is an urgency about this mat- 
ter of abolishing conscription on a 
worldwide front that there has never 
been before. The elimination of con- 
scription from the practice of all coun- 
tries thru proper international agree- 
ments will be far easier to achieve 
NOW than next year or the next or 
the next, before we enter upon another 
mad armament race. NOW is the logi- 
cal time, with the German and Japa- 
nese military might crushed. 

If mutual understanding can be 
reached NOW between nations and 
peoples that the policy of gigantic sys- 
tems of compulsory military service 
should be eliminated, it will relieve 
all nations of the necessity to assume 
this great burden at a time when we 
must build, reconstruct, and readjust 
the worid to peace. 

The abolition of compulsory mili- 
tary service as a policy of nations 
would be the greatest single act of 
statesmanship that could be accom- 
plished in the immediate present. Only 
the defeatist would say that there is no 
possibility of persuading the other na- 
tions to adopt this course. 

Lenin eloquently denounced con- 
scription. Russia in 1927 at the Fourth 
Session of the Preparatory Commis- 
sion for Disarmament Conference of 
the League, asked for abolition of con- 
scription. Great Britain, like the United 
States, has had a tradition of non- 
conscription. There is some reason, 
then, to believe that these three great 
nations could—if they would—reach 
an understanding and formulate an 
agreement to which all nations might 
subscribe. Such moral leadership could 
have a tremendous influence on all 
nations now trying to decide whether 
to enter the road to conscription. 

NOW is the time to act. Wendell 
Willkie made us conscious of the fun- 
damental fact that we are “one world.” 
Raymond B. Fosdick carried the con- 
cept one step further, by asserting that 
we are “one world, or none.” The atom 
bomb is here to stay. Are we? 
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House Resolution 325 


Whereas the first concern of every American is the 


security of the nation; and 

Whereas the American people are determined that 
their government shall henceforth make proper 
provision for the continuous maintenance of such 
security; and 

Whereas, in accordance with this firm determina- 
tion, it has become necessary to consider a system 
of compulsory military service in the United 
States as a permanent part of our insurance against 
unpreparedness in the event of sudden war; and 

Whereas compulsory military service would result 
in greater restrictions over the lives and activities 
of our people, would impose heavy burdens on 
them, causing greater taxes and profound changes 
in their way of life; and 

Whereas compulsory military service has long been 
customary in many European states and elsewhere, 
but has been contrary to American tradition since 
the founding of our republic; and 

Whereas compulsory military service has never pre- 
vented war in Europe or elsewhere but, on the 
contrary, causes suspicion and fears to grow be- 


FOR WORLDWIDE ABOLITION OF CONSCRIPTION 


The following resolution introduced in the House of Rep- 

resentatives on July I7, 1945, by Coneressman Joseph W. 
fe) - 

Marun, Jr, of Massachusetts has been widely acclaimed 

by leading educators, churchmen, and other citizens. Why 


not let your Congressman know how you feel about it? 


tween nations and inclines the rulers of men to 

war rather than to peace; and 

Whereas 50 nations, having expressed their desire for 
peace, met at San Francisco and resolved to make 
greater efforts than ever before to abate the fear 
and likelihood of war in the years to come; and 

Whereas the people of the United States and their 
leaders in all sections and parties have in good 
faith approved the San Francisco Charter and 
desire our President to take a leading part in ful- 
filling the great purposes for which it was formed; 
and 

Whereas with the ultimate destruction of the mili- 
tary power of Germany and Japan there will never 
be a better time than now to secure international 
agreement looking to permanent peace; and 

Whereas an agreement between the nations of the 
world to eliminate systems of compulsory military 
service would itself be greatly conducive to that 
restoration of peace which is so protoundly desired 
by all the plain peoples of the world, and would 
release their energies and resources for rebuilding 
their war devastated countries; and 

Whereas worldwide abolition of compulsory military 

service in no way precludes the maintenance of 

national or international military forces adequate 

for safeguarding national or collective security: 


Therefore be it 


1 Resolved, That before the United States adopts com- 
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nations. 


pulsory military service, the President of the United States, 
the Secretary of State, and the personal representative of 
the President of the United States on the United Nations 
Organization, Edward R. Stettinius, Junior, be, and hereby 
are, urged to work unceasingly for an immediate international 
agreement whereby compulsory military service shall be 


wholly eliminated from the policies and practices of all 





















An Inter-Faith Program 


IVING TOGETHER wholesomely is the 
L objective toward which all who 
live in America should aspire if there 
is to be the lasting peace among na- 
tions that all thinking people are 
hoping for. To foster this universal 
hope the Richmond Avenue Elemen- 
tary School in Atlantic City presented 
a combination Chanukah and Chris- 
tian Christmas program for the Christ- 
mas Assembly. 

The enrolment of the school is more 
than half Jewish. In previous years the 
Jewish children always entered into 
the Christmas program whole-heart- 
edly but, because of the mixed group, 
the program centered about Santa 
Claus or the Spirit of Giving rather 
than the real significance of Christ- 
mas. Religion’s having previously 
been very much left out of Christmas 
programs, the principal had to feel 
her way before announcing such an 
innovation. 

To accomplish this, she talked with 
a Jewish member of the board of edu- 
cation and with others of both faiths 
concerning the advisability of present- 
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ing an inter-faith program portraying 
the Christian Christmas and a Jewish 
religious festival. All with whom she 
conferred commended the idea and 
gave it their hearty support. 
Chanukah is the Jewish festival 
coming nearest to Christmas and is 
celebrated similarly to it in that both 
are happy occasions during which ex- 
changing of gifts is customary. Lighted 
candles are used for both celebrations. 
Chanukah is a joyous festival com- 
memorating the victory of the. Mac- 
cabeans over the Syrians in 175 B.c., 
the victory which kept Jewry alive. 
Chanukah means “Dedication.” When 
the Syrians were finally overcome and 
Jerusalem was regained, the Macca- 
beans proceeded to rededicate the 
Temple that the Syrians had polluted. 
When the perpetual lamp was about 
to be lighted, there was found only one 
vessel of undefiled oil sufficient for 
one day, but it lasted miraculously for 
eight days. So the Chanukah Festival, 
known also as the Feast of Lights, 
lasts for eight days and candles are 
lighted in the home each evening. 
The idea of having an inter-faith re- 
ligious program consisting of tableaux, 


It is the first night of Chanukah. At dusk the 
one candle was lighted. The family group is 
gathered around watching the candle burn to the 
socket. The story of Chanukah has been told 
as a reminder of the rededication of the Temple 
The Chanukah prayer has been said. 

On the second night the scene is repeated 
with 2 candles burning. The third night, 3 are 
lighted and are allowed to burn to the socket, 
and so on until the eighth night when 8 candles 
are lighted. ; 

Gifts are exchanged because of the happiness 
that Judaism was allowed to live forever. Right 
overcame Might. 


each explained by a narrator, was 
outlined to the music director. Appro- 
priate vocal selections were then de- 
cided upon to enhance each tableau; 
thus the music director gave her ap- 
probation and able assistance. 

Teachers were likewise consulted 
and participated in the final plans for 
organization and production. 

The principal called all the children 
into the auditorium and asked them 
if they would like to present such a 
program. She explained that religion 
had usually been left out of Christmas 
programs, because of the different 
faiths represented in the school. She 
added that if such a program were 
given, part Jewish and part Christian, 
it would give opportunity for one 
group to learn from the other. The 
children responded in all seriousness 
and entered enthusiastically into the 
planning of the program. 

Conferences were held in which the 
program was discussed and planned. 
Teachers familiar with Jewish cus- 
toms brought in Chanukah material 
and vocal selections suitable for it. 
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Upon reaching Bethlehem, after a weary trip 
from Galilee, Mary and Joseph found that there 
was no room for them at any of the inns. The 
only place available was the stable of an inn. 
Here they stayed during their first days in 
Bethlehem, in company with the oxen and the 
donkeys. 

The people of Bethlehem did not know that 
the angels were watching over the city that 
night. They did not hear the angel’s glad song 
when Jesus was born. They did not see the joy 
of Mary and Joseph as they bent over the Child 
in the manger. And so it was that God’s greatest 
gift to the world came into that neighborhood, 
but the people did not receive it as a gift from 
God. They did not expect a Savior to be born 
of such humble parentage. 


MARGARET BUCHANAN 


Principal, Richmond Avenue School 
Atlanuc City 


After reading and discussion, it was 
decided to have seven tableaux, with 
appropriate music and narration for 
each, preceded by the reading of the 
Bible Selections from the roth chap- 
ter of II Maccabees and from the gth 
Chapter of Isaiah. 

The three tableaux for Chanukah 
were to be “The Perpetual Light,” 
“Hannah, the Valiant Mother,” and 
a “Home Scene for Chanukah.” This 
last consisted of a family around a 
Minorah, lighting the candles of this 
eight-branched candelabra which stood 
on a window-sill as is the custom on 
each night of Chanukah. 

The music for these three tableaux 
were “Rock of Ages,” which is Old 
Hebrew: “Who Can Retell,” a Pales- 
tinian Folk Song; and “Kindle the 
Taper,” written by Emma Lazarus. 
As a transition scene between the two 


phases, all the children who were in 
costume for the tableaux made up an- 
other tableau called “Street Scene in 
Nazareth.” This tableau was also ex- 
plained by a narrator. 

The Christmas tableaux were “The 
Manger Scene,” “The Shepherds,” and 
“The Wise Men.” The vocal selections 
following these tableaux were “Mary’s 
Lullaby,” a Polish carol; “The Angels 
an eighteenth century carol; 
and an Austrian carol, “In Bethlehem.” 
A narrator explained each tableau. 
A children’s choir was seated in front 
of the stage, facing the audience. 


Sing,” 


The narrators were seated on the 
stage in a semi-circle with the plat- 
form for the tableaux as a center. As 
a finale the narrators stood in a circle 
with the main characters of the tab- 
leaux and joined hands, while one 


recited: “Tho the church and the 
synagogue differ 
in their historic 


backgrounds and 
in their forms of 
religious expres- 
sion, the sincere 
and inspired teach- 
ers and followers 
of both faiths have 
always endeav- 
ored to hold aloft 
the light of God. 


In this light all 
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humanbeings are His children: ALL 
MEN ARE BROTHERS:” 

The dignity and the spiritual ap- 
proach of the children, and the will- 
ingness to participate in any part of 
the program, to give helpful sugges- 
tions for the historical background of 
the speeches for the narrators and the 
tableaux settings meant growth in tol- 
erance and respect for faiths other than 
their own. 

This program brought to the chil- 
dren, taking part in it and seeing it, 
the realization that 
Supreme Being tho thru different cere- 


all worship a 


monials and services. They saw that 
each can be steadfast and loyal to his 
own belief and yet respect another’s. 
The program was received so well by 
the community that the school was 
awarded the plaque below at a parent- 
teacher association meeting. 


PRESENTED TO 


THE RICHMOND AVENUE SCHOOL 
FOR THE 


FURTHERANCE OF RELIGIOUS TOLERANCE 
IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS : 
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AVE YOU EVER HEARD 
of the Great Chi- 
cago Fire, when 
on October 8, 
1871,acowowned 
bya Mrs.O’Leary 

reputedly kicked over a lantern in a 

barn, sending the major portion of a 

city up in flames? One hundred seven 

persons lost their lives in that holocaust 
and the legend went down in history. 
Will history take equal notice of the 

10,600 Americans scattered thruout the 

nation who died of accidental burns 

last year—29°/ of them school-age chil- 
dren? 





Have you ever heard of the sinking 
of the “unsinkable” Titanic, the first 
U. S. all-steel liner, which on April 15, 
1912, was ripped open by an iceberg? 
One thousand five hundred thirteen 
persons lost their lives in that disaster 
and newspapers periodically recall 
their tragedy. Tho over 33 years old, 
the tale is probably familiar to you. 
Do you know as much about last year’s 
drowning tragedy—when 7710 Ameri- 
can lives were needlessly lost in swim- 
ming and boating accidents? 

Have you ever heard of a city called 
Nagasaki? Approximately 21,500—o1 
how many?—Japanese were literally 
wiped off the map by one atomic bomb 
explosion on August 9, 1945. You'll re- 
member it till the day you die! But 
will you remember with equal horror 
that in 1944 approximately 95,000 
persons in the United States were 
wiped out by accidents, a number com- 
parable to the entire population of 
E] Paso, Texas? 

You and I and all newspaper-read- 
ing, radio-listening Americans are fully 
informed about the major disasters in 
this country and abroad. We delve into 
their origins; we debate their causes; 
we charge responsible parties with 
blame where blame can be placed; we 
devise laws to prevent their recur- 
rence and point shamed fingers at the 
death and injury scores they total up. 


Burt are we equally cognizant of our 
responsibility for misfortunes which 
take a devastating toll in human lives 
when these calamities are spaced over 
a long period and scattered over a 
widespread territory? Don’t we rather 
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SAFETY 
is OUR responsibility 


tend to minimize their significance 
when the impact of their total horror 
is lost in a maze of days and places? 

The fact that 10,600 Americans can 
be destroyed by burns in the course of 
a single year in the United States with- 
out their fellow-citizens being alarmed 
by their tragedy or awake to their own 
responsibility in these deaths is a far 
more serious matter than that 107 
persons died in one unfortunate fire 
almost 75 years ago. It is a matter of 
deep concern because it indicates an 
insidious attitude of mind—the atti- 
tude that an accident can’t be helped, 
that safety is a matter of luck. 

Accidents don’t “just happen.” 
They’re not just a matter of luck. 
There was a way for every one of those 
95,000 deaths last year to have been 
avoided. The way should have been 
known. That means should have been 
used. And it was the responsibility of 
all of us. 

When a child in an eastern city re- 
cently dashed out between two parked 
cars after a ball and was run over by a 
truck, only one person was charged 
with responsibility for his death. That 
person, the truck driver, was exon- 
erated of all blame when witnesses 
proved that he could not have seen the 
child coming. 

But there were many persons con- 
cerned who might have been charged 
with that responsibility: the parents 
who didn’t teach him of dangers to 
be met in the street; the city officials 
who failed to provide a playground 
where the child could play in safety; 
the older children in his group who 
refused to permit him to participate in 
their game because he was too young, 
but at the same time allowed him, the 
least experienced in their group, to re- 
trieve their balls; the school which 
failed to instil in these youngsters a 
sense of responsibility for the welfare 
of others; and the truck driver, who 
should have been constantly on the 
alert for the possibility of just such an 


emergency. It was a scene reenacted 
all too often in cities thruout the na- 
tion—a seemingly unavoidable acci- 
dent for which not one but many citi- 
zens were responsible, but only an in- 
experienced child got the blame. 


Acarmen by the terrible accident toll 
rolled up each year in this country and 
resolved to find a way to reduce this 
figure, the National Commission on 
Safety Education of the NEA has initi- 
ated a program to design a way toward 
safer living. The Commission com. 
posed of educators representing ele- 
mentary, secondary, teacher education, 
college and university level, met for 
the first time in May 1944 in Washing- 
ton to draw up a plan of action. 

It was a year destined to see approxi- 
mately 98,000 persons in the United 
States lose their lives, 9,800,000 persons 
seriously injured, and $4,900,000,000 
lost thru accidents—as accidents go a 
better than average year. 

Believing that these resources can be 
conserved, that the waste from acci- 
dents should not be accepted as a nor- 
mal part of American life, the Com- 
mission has initiated programs to im- 
prove safety instruction in elementary 
and secondary schools, designed a 
safety program for teachers colleges, 
provided means for safer and more 
efficient school transportation, and pro- 
moted other worthwhile activities. 

The task of curtailing accidents thru 
education 
overnight. 


cannot be accomplished 
It will take careful plan- 
ning, tremendous enthusiasm and im- 
agination, tedious months of labor, 
and not only the cooperation of every 
educator but the united efforts of an 
aroused public which knows that the 
needless losses in human life thru acci- 
dents are of vital concern to every 
man, woman, and child in the United 
States. But with “know-how” and de- 
termination, it can be done! 
—ROBERT W. EAVES, Secretary, National 
Commission on Safety Education. 
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HE TOWN was a dot on the map and 
jo schoolhouse a speck on that 
dot. The Christmas tree was as noth- 
ing at all—an atom of green on the 
speck. 


The Christmas tree was the center 
of the world. 

The children could not tear their 
eyes from it. They did not know what 
moved them most—sight of its bril- 
liance or smell of its pine or the divine 
mystery of the packages beneath it. 
Their eyes were wide with the wonder 
of it; their blood was quicksilver at 
the sight of it. Their hearts and minds 
were golden chests to hold fast for- 
ever the memories of it. 

“Miss Callaway,” Frieda Hoefler 
said plaintively, “my wings! They’ve 
slipped again a’ready.” 

Phyliss Callaway’s soft hair fell 
across her face as she bent once more 
to straighten the offending wing. 
There was a small, sharp crackle of 
paper as she bent. It came from the 
telegram in the pocket of her red 
dress. The telegram said, “I’ve landed. 
Save Christmas Eve for me—” 

She had not had time to read it, 
really. It remained a secret joy but- 
toned there against her heart and be- 
cause of it she could feel more keenly 
all the multiplied joy and wild happi- 
ness of the children. She could feel, 
too, the happiness and sorrows of the 
adults who sat within the audience. 

“It goes, ‘Everywhere, everywhere, 
Christmas tonight’ does it not, 
Teacher?” Bennie Cellini asked anxi- 
ously. 

The boy had been christened 
“Benito,” a fact which Mr. Cellini, 
when he came to enrol him, had 
courteously, tho anxiously, implored 
Phyliss to forget, nay evep suppress, 
in her records. , oe 

“Looka,” he explained, “when we 
name him we did not know that 
deesa Mussolini woulda be a bad man. 
We think he do fine things for Italy. 
Now when we know he is—what you 
call it? A heel—? Now we calla the 
boy Bennie. You not write Benito on 
your book, eh? We give you much 
thanks, his mama and me.” 

The boy’s name was written firmly 
and clearly “Bennie Cellini” in the 
record books. On the playground the 


boys called, “Hi, Bennie, pitch me a 
good one!” On the programs tonight 
Mr. and Mrs. Cellini, with small 
Cellini’s of assorted sizes about them, 
read proudly “Speech—Bennie Cel- 
lini.” They awaited the occasion with 
no fears. The boy would prove equal 
to the occasion. Had they not listened 
to the speech morning, noon, and 
night, since Teacher, with wisdom 
hardly to be expected in one so young, 
had given him the honor of being 
first speaker? Had they not made him 
take a bath, and this only Thursday? 

Behind them sat the Hoeflers and 
Czerconias, side by side. Phyliss, see- 
ing them, wondered if any dark 
thoughts crossed their minds— 
thoughts of pain and brutality and 
slaughter, of starvation and hate and 
humiliation, which lay in their own 
homelands. Things which, like as 
not, had touched their own kin. She 
hoped not. She hoped that Mrs. Czer- 
conia was not remembering these 
things against Mrs. Hoefler’s kins- 
men, but instead was thinking how 
the Christmas tree itself had come 
from them in a happier age of inno- 
cence. She could not know that Mrs. 
Hoefler could scarcely talk at all, or 
even think, because of the great fear 
that sat upon her. She turned now and 
put that fear into words: 

“It is the wings of Frieda that I 
fear,” she said to her neighbor, Mrs. 
Czerconia. “Try as hard as I may, I 
could not make them as Teacher di- 
rects. Perhaps tonight, tho, they will 
stay straight—God willing. I have 
many safety pins in them—” 

“They will stay straight, I know it,” 
Mrs. Czerconia murmured comfort- 
ingly. 

“Bud’s out there,” Timmy Malone 
announced, sticking his small inquisi- 
tive face thru an opening in the cur- 
tain. “I see him sitting there between 
Mom and Pop. He got home last 
week, and he’s come to the program. 
See him, Teacher?” 

Phyliss peeked obediently thru the 
curtain and saw Pat Malone. Two 


Cvorywhore, 
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years ago he had gone away, a tousled- 
headed youth with laughing, impu- 
dent eyes, a turned-up nose, and a 
great bent for mischief. Now he sat 
quietly between his father and mother, 
in his eyes a look that told of having 
seen too much. One sleeve was pinned 
across a chest bright with medals and 
stars, each a story of some blazing in- 
ferno that was only a name to most of 
the people in the room. Yesterday he 
had been visiting back at highschool, 
Martha Carney had said. Martha was 
Phyliss’s roommate, and she taught at 
highschool. She said most of them did 
come back. They hung around, and 
they wanted to talk. 

They did not want to talk about 
their experiences. They came, instead, 
seeking something — something that 
would be unchanged, something stead- 
fast, in a world that had moved too 
fast for them. They had left this place 
with its pep rallies and class elections 
and ordered process of recitations; Mr. 
Cheyney in his laboratory with its 
test-tubes and dank, musty smell of 
chemicals and specimens in alcohol 
and corroding sinks in which water 
forever dripped a little; Miss Cart- 
wright with her dogged insistence that 
x equalled y. 

They had gone out with a queer 
jumble in their 
haunting bits from “The Rime of the 
Ancient Mariner,” 


minds — history, 


equations and 
formulas, and scores of the big games. 
All these, and manifold others, had 
welded together into a great ideal 
that all men are created free and equal 
and the American Way of Life is the 
Good Way, and if necessary it is right 
for a man to give up his life protect 
ing that belief. They had gone out to 
fight with this in their minds, and 
they had won. 

Now when they came back, they 
wanted to recapture the feeling that 
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had been theirs before they went. They 
could not do this, for now they were 
of a different world. They were 
Veterans of a War, and they could not 
get back into the spirit that was high- 
school. It puzzled them, and the be- 
wilderment sat plain upon their faces. 
Mrs. Yarnell could have explained it 
to them, as she explained everything, 
by reading poetry aloud in her thin, 
colorless voice, its very monotony a 
soothing rhythm that they used to re- 
member in night watches on some 
alien shore. 


“But when youth, the dream departs, 
It takes something from our hearts, 
And it never comes again,” 


she would have read to them. 

“Tonight we sing songs to people 
that are sick,” Isadore Cohen said. “Is 
that not so, Teacher? Is not this the 
night?” 

Phyliss assured him that after the 
program was over they were, indeed, 
going out to sing for those who were 
ill and could not come. Isadore had 
the best voice of anyone in 6-B. To- 
night it would be raised joyfully to in- 
voke the rest of God on all good 
gentlemen and to assure them that 
this was a time for joy in the world. 
Perhaps Isadore could know, better 
than any one of them, something of 
the greatness of the joy that was upon 
the world this Christmas time. 

“Everywhere, everywhere, Christ- 
mas tonight,” Bennie Cellini whis- 
pered. 

“Tomorrow we go to take Christ- 
mas baskets,’ Kathie Martin an- 
nounced importantly. “Big baskets, to 
people who are poor or shut-in. I 
helped Mom bake the cookies. Such 
beautiful cookies, all red sugar on top. 
And this year I am to help fill the chil- 
dren’s stockings. Mama said so. I’m 
big enough—” 

“Christmas in the land of the fir- 
tree and pine,” Bennie intoned softly. 
“Gosh, Teacher! What if I forget?” 

“You won't forget,” Phyliss assured 
him. “And if you do, I’m right here in 
the wings, to tell you. But you won’t 
forget.” 

“Look at ’em,” Mark McPherson 
said, pulling the curtain back for the 
dozenth time, “Look at ’em—piling in 
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here like nobody’s business. I bet 
nearly everybody in town is here.” 

“Pull that curtain back in place,” 
Phyliss ordered. “Do you want them 
to see us before the program starts!” 

She pulled Mark back, pulled the 
curtain into place again, but not be- 
fore she had seen enough for herself 
to verify Mark’s words. The room, 
indeed, was full. Mr. Hathaway, the 
minister, and Dr. Hartman sat to- 
gether. Mr. Carter, the banker, was 
there and Mrs. Mulvaney, who did 
washings. All the parents of the chil- 
dren were there, and the aunts and 
uncles and cousins and grandparents. 
She could see the look on their faces, 
that look that seemed to come only 
with Christmas. She could hear scraps 
of their conversation. 

“—better than it was last Christmas. 
Happier for most of us—” 

“—looking for John and his folks.” 

“Get into your places, children,” 
Phyliss ordered. “It’s time to begin. 
Bennie, go to the head of the line, 
because you go on first. The chorus 
next. Then the shepherds and the wise 
men. Are you ready?” 

“When Sallie says, ‘And they came 
to where the young child lay,’ that’s 
where we come in, isn’t it, Teacher?” 
Dick Reynolds asked. 

The anxious, bright-eyed look that 
snub-nosed Dick cast at her was such 


a look as Pat Malone had probably 
given some teacher—such a look as 
thousands of Pat Malones had given 
hundreds of teachers on Christmases 
too few years ago. As Dick said it, 
something hit her—strong and clear 
and sure. 

That was where the world came in. 
With the children. With the spirit 
that was Christmas. Children knew 
that spirit had nothing seasonal in it. 
Children did not hold old hates and 
grudges in their hearts. They saw 
nothing incongruous in Isadore Cohen 
and Mark McPherson’s singing each 
other’s songs. They would find no 
wonder that Mrs. Hoefler and Mrs. 
Czerconia could talk together over a 
hope that a child’s wing would hold 
straight. Left alone, they would not 
make a world made up of people who 
were worse than the weapon they had 
invented, a world that would send the 
Pat Malones home with empty sleeves 
and dead eyes. 

They would not do this unless some 
adults taught them to. If you taught 
them right, you could start all over, 
making a world that was right and 
straight and true. 

“That part about the young child— 
isn’t that where we come in?” 

“Yes,” she said. “Yes—that’s right.” 

And under her breath she added, 
“You, and all the world.” 


A CHRISTMAS CAROL 


PHILLIPS BROOKS 


Everywhere, everywhere, Christmas tonight! 
Christmas in lands of the fir-tree and pine, 

Christmas in lands of the palm-tree and vine, 
Christmas where snow peaks stand solemn and white, 


Christmas where cornfields lie sunny and bright. 


Christmas where children are hopeful and gay, 


Christmas where old men are patient and gray, 
Christmas where peace, like a dove in his flight, 
Broods o'er brave men in the thick of the fight; 


Everywhere, everywhere, Christmas tonight! 









x 


For the Christ-child who comes is the master of all; 


* No palace too great, and no cottage too small. 
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i, on BEFORE in my thirty years of 
teaching had I faced such a dull- 
looking and unenthusiastic class of 
fifth-grade boys and girls. Not only 
were many of them retarded one year 
or more in their schoolwork, but very 
soon there were evidences of dishon- 
esty. I asked myself, “Whatever can 
I do with such a class?” 

Eight months later all traces of un- 
reliability had disappeared and the 
children’s reading ability had im- 
proved on an average of fourteen 
months, six months beyond normal, 
one boy improving two years and two 
months. The greatest improvement 
was in the slower half of the class, but 
there was striking growth seen in sev- 
eral of the brightest pupils. The 
method used did not create brain 
power, but released what was in each 
child and made him use what ability 
he had. In the children’s own words, 
“We are an entirely different class 
from what last fall. Our 
minds are more alert now, and we 
are doing much better work in all of 
our lessons.” 


we were 


At the beginning of the year, other 
teachers in the building had made re- 
marks to me about this peculiar-look- 
ing class. “Whatever will you do with 
them?” I was asked. By Christmas 
time, these same teachers said they 
never before had seen so much change 
in the faces of any children. This 
class, transformed from inattentive, 
listless children to an alert and wide- 
awake group of boys and girls, was 
promoted at the end of the year well- 
prepared for sixth-grade work. What 
happened to make such a definite 
change in these boys and girls? Why 
had they improved so much in their 


schoolwork and social relations? 


Farry in the year I realized that 
such a class as this must be taught in 
an entirely different way from my 
usual procedure. There had come to 
my attention a child’s book, Little 
Pitchers with Big Ears, a story written 
by a class of boys and girls in Atlanta, 
Georgia, which gave me an idea of 
what I might do with my class. 

So one morning I said to my boys 
and girls: “Miracles of science are all 
about us, but they have not given us 
peace and happiness. Men and nations 
everywhere need a change of heart. 


The story of a 
change that 
norks 

VERA E. SMITH 
Fifth-Grade Teacher 


Collicot School 
Milton, Massachusetts 


When 





CHILDREN LISTEN 


We listen to the radio and hear voices 
that come to us from far and near. 
We recognize them. This seems won- 
derful to us. God is broadcasting all 
the time; any boy or girl can pick up 
a message from Him if he will put 
his receiving set in order. The lesson 
the world most needs is the art of 
listening. Washington _ lis- 
tened at a time of conflict, and gave 
a nation freedom. Abraham Lincoln 
listened at a time of crisis, and pre- 
served a nation’s unity. I heard of a 
fifth grade in a distant city which 
learned to listen and it made a great 
difference in everything they did. We 
might learn; I should like to begin 
this morning and have a ‘Listening 
Period’.” We all bowed our heads rev- 
erently and were absolutely quiet. 
After a few minutes, I asked the chil- 
dren if they wanted to say anything. 


George 


There was no response. 

Two days later, we tried again. In 
our opening exercises, I said to the 
class, “When you want a program 
on the radio from a certain station, 
what do you do?” 

They responded, “Turn to the num- 
ber of the station broadcasting that 
program.” 

I continued, “In other words, you 
have to tune in your radio to receive 
that program. God is broadcasting all 
the time, and if we tune in to Him we 
shall hear what He says. This morn- 


ing will you each one turn on your 
radio and listen to God broadcasting? 
Everyone ready now to turn on your 
radio?” 

We bowed our heads, closed our 
eyes. Before I closed mine, I saw one 
child turn his nose, another his ear, 
and another twist his lips as tho turn- 
ing on a real radio. This action was 
serious and not in the slightest sense 
of sport. We were very quiet. 

When I asked, “Who wishes to tell 
us what he heard?” many hands were 
raised. 

One little boy who had been doing 
very “( 70d 
told me to work harder and get better 


poor work volunteered, 
marks.” Another who was in the gig- 
gling stage said, “He told me not to 
be so silly about little things.” A little 
girl said eagerly, “He told me to be 
more obedient to my parents and to 
help more.” 


Arter another listening time, many 
hands were raised to share what had 
come and I said, “Instead of telling 
now, we will take the last ten minutes 
this noon. Then we will see how obe- 
dient we have been.” 

That noon one boy who had not 
been honest in correcting his papers 
said, “God told me not to cheat when 
I correct my arithmetic papers, and I 
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was honest this morning.” A girl who 
had great difficulty in controlling her 
talking said, “He told me that I must 
not whisper so much, and this morn- 
ing I have tried to control my tongue.” 
A boy who had made many mistakes 
in his arithmetic papers said, “God 
told me to get both my proof papers 
right and I did.” 

One day in order to branch out and 
not to confine their thinking to 
schoolwork, and to learn of their re- 
lationships with each other at the 
recess period, I said to them, “We shall 
have our listening period this morn- 
ing just before we go out to recess, and 
learn how we should play together.” 

The captain of the girls’ team said, 
“God told me that as I am captain 
of my team, it is up to me to play 
fair, and to see to it that everyone on 
my team plays fair.” Mary said, “He 
told me that when the ball hits me, 
I am out even if no one else sees it.” 

Wondering what influence this ex- 
perience was having on their home 
conduct, I asked them for some dis- 
cussion. Little Patsy, with joy beam- 
ing from her face, volunteered, “Last 
night my mother asked me to peel 
the potatoes. She knows that I do 
not like to do that; she always has 
to tell me several times to do it. But 
last night I did it the first time and 
was cheerful about it. I heard my 
mother in the next room say to my 
father, ‘Surely there is a change in 


rf? ” 


Patsy! 


Arter several months of daily lis- 
tening, I asked the children what their 
families thought of what we were do- 
ing. Tom, eager to report, said, “My 
mother thinks that listening to God is 
a very good idea. She thinks she will 
try it.” Another response was, “My 
mother is glad you are teaching us to 
listen to God.” Anne reported, “Be- 
fore we began to listen to God, my 
mother was cross with us. She had so 
much work to do with so many chil- 
dren. Now she is happy. She smiles 
at us and plays with us.” 

Toward the end of the year, as a 
‘class project, the pupils wrote a sum- 
mary of what listening had done for 
them. They recognized what a slow 
class they had been when they en- 
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tered the fifth grade, and what a 
change had come in them both in 
their work at school and at home, and 
in all of their relations with each other. 
Now they were doing work of fifth- 
grade standard. 

So eager were they to let the other 
children in the school know what 
they were doing that they gave a 
play, “The Thinking Schoolroom,” 
based on these experiences, and pre- 
sented it to the entire school of some 
five hundred pupils. In the audience 
were many parents and the school 
superintendent, all of whom made en- 
thusiastic comments showing their 
interest and approval. 


Near the end of the year each pupil 
wrote what this experience had done 
for him individually. One boy ex- 
pressed it thus: “Listening to God has 
made a change in me at school, at 
home, and in my play. When I am at 
home I do things more cheerfully 
when I used to whine and quarrel. 
At school I attend to my work better 
when I used to sit and daydream. 
At play I try to be a good sport. I have 
found that listening to God has made 
a big change in me.” 

Billy wrote, “I listen to God and I 
find it helps me very much. When I 
didn’t listen I got into trouble. When 
I was in the fourth grade I told my 
classmates that I hated school. But 
when God told me to like school, I 
tried and now I don’t want to miss a 
day of school.” 

Some two months after this experi- 
ment began, a report was made to 
the principal. She said she had noticed 
an improvement in the children’s ap- 
pearance and conduct in the school 
and on the playground and had won- 
dered what was responsible for this 
change. She said she would never 
recognize them as the same class that 
had entered my room in the fall. When 
she read the account of what we had 
been doing in our room, she said, 
“That is the best character training I 
have ever known. I wish every child in 
Collicot School could have it.” 

An entire year later, when these 
pupils were completing the sixth-grade 
work, the principal told me that she 
could still see the influence of this 
training, that these children were 
much more responsible and depend- 


able than they had been before we 
began our listening. 

The principal meanwhile had asked 
me to incorporate in my_half-year- 
work report to the superintendent an 
account of the project. When the super- 
intendent read the short report, he 
asked for a longer account with more 
details. He gave his hearty approval 
and has been most sympathetic. He 
said, “This kind of training will pro- 
duce strong character and help to build 
a better America. I fully believe that 
it has a high carry-over value in bring- 
ing about wholesome attitudes toward 
the school, the home, and the com- 
munity.” 


Anp what of the teacher in this ex- 
periment? For several years I had been 
losing my earlier zest for teaching. It 
was becoming more and more a matter 
of routine. Many days I even dreaded 
to face my classes. I had so little to 
give them. They were not being edu- 
cated and I was not a real teacher. 
Then came this new experience and I 
found that not only the class but the 
teacher needed changing. 

God had several suggestions to make 
to me. I took them. Now my whole 
attitude is different. I am convinced 
that teaching is a most challenging op- 
portunity. Each day is an adventure. 
I am finding, as the children did, that 
there is a power outside myself which 
gives me a plan for living beyond the 
limits of my own ambitions and de- 
sires, and also gives me the strength, 
the wisdom, and the grace to live that 
plan. 

This America of ours desperately 
needs to find the answer to its many 
pressing problems, such as_ broken 
homes, faulty family relations, wrong 
attitudes between teacher and pupils, 
maladjustments, juvenile delinquency, 
the lack of character development, and 
the general breakdown in moral stand- 
ards. There is no question in my mind 
but that listening is the answer. This 
will enable us to recapture a loyalty 
to our spiritual heritage, and to return 
to the God of our fathers. We as teach- 
ers can be numbered among the or- 
dinary men and women of many na- 
tions, empowered by a new force, a 
new passion, a new wisdom, who will 
provide the leadership to remake the 
world, 
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UDIO-VISUAL INSTRUCTION finally has 
A been accorded practically univer- 
sal recognition as a remarkably effec- 
tive medium of instruction. This rec- 
ognition has grown gradually for 
many years and was afforded great im- 
petus by the armed forces. In fact, the 
widely - acclaimed “GI method of 
teaching” is primarily characterized by 
the extensive use of motion pictures, 
film strips, slides, recordings, models, 
mockups, and other types of aids to 
learning. 

There are great expectations for 
audio-visual instruction in this post- 
war period. The general purpose of the 
new NEA Division of Audio-Visual 
Instructional Service is to promote the 
expansion and development of all types 
of audio-visual aids, including radio 
and television, on all levels of educa- 
tion thruout the nation. Details of the 
program will be based upon a survey 
of the present status of audio-visual 
instruction. The following general as- 
pects of the field undoubtedly will re- 
ceive much consideration: 


Means by which audio-visual instruc- 
tion can be made less expensive—F'i- 
nancial limitations constitute a great 
impediment to expansion and develop- 
ment of audio-visual instruction. 
There is probably more diversity in 
educational opportunity in this field 
than in any other. 

Intensive efforts are now being ex- 
erted to effect the release of surplus 
audio-visual equipment and materials 
from the armed forces for distribution 
to the public schools on the basis of 
need and financial inability to purchase 
such equipment and materials. All the 
equipment is suited to school use and 
many of the vast number of films and 
other audio-visual aids produced by or 
for the armed forces have permanent 
educational value or can be adapted 
for school use. 

Textbook publishers will be encour- 
aged to produce audio-visual aids to 
accompany their textbooks. Schools— 
especially those which have photogra- 
phy or art courses or camera clubs— 
will be encouraged to produce the 
more simple types of audio-visual aids. 


Criteria for more effective selection 
and evaluation of audio-visual aids— 
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As the quantity and quality of audio- 
visual aids increases, criteria must be- 
come more exacting because of the 
wider range of selection. Much work 
needs to be done in this phase of the 
program. The most serious obstacle to 
the formulation of criteria is the lack 
of objective, definite, detailed purposes 
of the units of study in the various 
courses. 


Methods and technics for more effec- 
tive integration in the curriculum and 
utilization of audio-visual aids—More 
work probably needs to be done in this 
phase of the program than in any 
other. This is especially true in regard 
to integration, because of the evolving 
concept (1) that the function of audio- 
visual instruction is now considered 
too supplementary in nature, just an 
“aid,” as is definitely implied by the 
designation, “audio-visual aid,” and 
(2) that it should be considered more 
basic—an integral part of the “core” of 
the education process. 

Also, there is the probability that a 
very comprehensive and intensive pro- 
gram may extend the horizons of the 
various courses of study, by making it 
possible to show material now slighted 
or omitted because of the difficulty of 
effective verbal treatment. 


Provision for closer collaboration be- 
tween educators and producers of 
audio-visual materials—The needs of 
the student must be recognized as the 
basic determinant of the content and 
treatment of. audio-visual materials. 
This all-important goal cannot be at- 
tained unless educators and producers 
work closely together. The need for 
closer collaboration is clearly indicated 


by the large number of available mate- 
rials not adapted for integration in any 
conventional unit of study. 


Methods for more coordinated and 
expedient distribution of audio-visual 
materials—An ideal program of audio- 
visual instruction would involve little 
distribution from a distributing center 
outside the school system. However, 
distribution is a major factor at pres- 
ent. The problem of obtaining the best 
materials for the particular purpose on 
a definite date is of considerable conse 
quence, especially in the case of a small 
school which depends almost entirely 
upon rentals from a distant or inade- 
quately stocked distributing center. 


Encouragement of widespread adop- 
tion of audio-visual instruction—The 
vast majority of schools have no or- 
ganized program of audio-visual in- 
struction. This condition is sometimes 
due to lack of sufficient interest on the 
part of school officials to request ade- 
appropriations. Also, many 
otherwise well-informed teachers fail 
to realize the significance and advan 
tages of audio-visual instruction. 


quate 


Promotion of audio-visual instruc- 
tion for instilling desirable attitu/es 
and appreciations—The more dynamic 
types of audio-visual materials provid 
for emotionally-derived 
which may be the most effective means 


learning, 


of inculcating such extremely hard-to 
teach but nonetheless extremely impor 
tant 
conduct, democratic ideals, and inter- 
national understanding. 


Research—Much 


learned about this relatively new in 


concepts as tolerance, ethical 


remains to be 


structional medium. The entire field is 
permeated with hazy criteria and ar 
bitrary standards. This Division will 
encourage and cooperate with the re- 
search of colleges and universities and 
other research agencies. The immedi 
ate future undoubtedly is of crucial 
consequence to the stabilization of 
audio-visual instruction, and its eleva- 
tion to a universally accepted and 
thoroly respected place in the halls of 
learning must be predicated upon the 
most objective data available. 
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Contour of Federal School 


LEGISLATIVE MAP 


A I] who have meditated on the art of governin 1g mankind have been 
convinced that the fate of empires depends on the education of youth, 


o ListINc of school legislative pro- 
N posals now (as of October 23, 
1945) before Congress, could with pro- 
priety fail to place in top position the 
federal aid objective. In its Washing- 
ton meeting, September 26-29, 1945, 
the NEA Legislative Commission 
urged state and local education asso- 
ciations to greater effort in bringing 
to the attention of citizens in all states 
and communities the many acute prob- 
lems existing in the field of youth train- 
ing and education—shortages of teach- 
ers, low salaries, the large number of 
young people not in school who ought 
to be enrolled, overcrowded classrooms, 
rapid teacher turnover, deterioration 
of classroom and shop equipment, and 
the fiscal inability of many states to cor- 
rect these conditions without increased 
amounts of federal aid. Pending bills— 
S181-HR1296—urge the Congress to 
appropriate $300,000,000 annually for 
allocation to help the states eliminate 
the deficiencies now seriously handi- 
capping the welfare of youth. 

Reorganization of governmental 
agencies is proposed in HR4129 which 
passed the House October 4, 1945. The 
bill, if its House version is enacted by 
the Senate, will vest the President with 
authority to “transfer . . . the whole 
or any part of any agency, or the 
whole or any part of the functions 
thereof, to the jurisdiction and control 
of any other agency.” Numerous lim- 
itations are set forth concerning the 
President’s power. He cannot, for ex- 
ample, abolish or transfer an executive 
department nor can he create a new 
one without Congressional action. 
Under the bill, however, it is possible 
for the President to transfer the U. S. 
Office of Education from the Federal 
Security Agency and to transfer “the 
whole or any part of its functions.” 
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The Legislative Commission in its 
September meeting took the position 
that any reorganization which would 
strengthen the effectiveness of the U. S. 
Office of Education should be vigor- 
ously supported. 

Proposals to match state and local 
funds with federal aid for public works 
are included in $1123 and HRgisi. 
These are identical bills and each is 
referred to as the “Public Works Act 
of 1945.” The appropriation called for 
is $1,000,000,000 “per year for each of 
three fiscal years.” The program, if 
authorized, will be administered by 
the Federal Works Administrator who 
is given broad grants of power for this 
purpose. Matching is to be on a 50-50 
basis. Other bills, limited in their pro- 
visions to school construction, are re- 
ported to be in prospect for early intro- 
duction in Congress.’ These will pro- 
pose that the authorized program shall 
be administered by the regularly estab- 
lished federal and state educational 
agencies. 


Buuts before Congress, such as $1264 
and HR3887, to amend the Surplus 
Property Act of 1944 by striking out 
the benefits provided therein for edu- 
cation, are at least for the moment 
resting in committee. Prospects for 
favorable action on them are not as 
bright now as in September. The most 
immediate need is for the Surplus 
Property Administration to implement 
Section 13 of the law (Public 457, 78th 
Congress) with such rules and regu- 
lations as are required to make that 
significant section workable. Early 
progress is promised. The Surplus 
Property Act of 1944 has, however, 
passed its first birthday. Further ex- 
tended delay in the operation of Sec- 
tion 13 is indefensible. Priority rights 
and price markdowns to education, as 
provided therein because of public ben- 


—ARISTOTLE 


efits resulting from the use of surplus 
property by schools, should be made 
available at once. Thus effective ad- 
ministration of Section 13 is the imme. 
diate objective to be realized. 

Proposals (S825, $1248, $1285, $1297, 
HR 3860 are typical) to authorize fed- 
eral appropriations for scientific re- 
search in behalf of national security 
closely relate to education. A program 
of this character will in all probability 
involve use of the research facilities 
of many educational institutions. In 
prospect as well are scholarships for 
young people who by inclination and 
demonstrated ability look forward to 
developing careers in the field of sci- 
ence. The NEA Legislative Commis. 
sion recently endorsed these features 
of the pending legislation. 

Despite reluctance on the part of 
many members of Congress and the 
drift of public opinion against the 
principle of universal military training, 
the issue remains very much alive. 
New vitality was given this subject 
in September and October by the hear 
ings on proposals to subsidize scien- 
tific research, by the prepare-or-perish 
warning expressed recently with great 
firmness by General George C. Mar- 
shall, and by debates on the control 
of atomic energy. The President's 
message, October 23, 1945, placed the 
issue with Congress. One of the basic 
questions is how to protect the edu- 
cation of youth inducted into the pro- 
gram should universal military train- 
ing be adopted. Typical of the interest 
of some members of Congress in this 
question are S. J. Res. 95 and S1473- 
These call, either directly or by impli- 
cation, for safeguarding the education 
of American youth outside the opera 
tion of any system of military training 


Congress may authorize. This view 
a 


1An instance is HR4499, providing federal aid for 
school construction introduced by M. M. Neely, W- Va. 
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point is in accordance with a policy 
statement adopted by the NEA Legis- 
lative Commission in September. 

Many bills (S1176, HR3749, and 
others) to amend the G/ Bill of Rights 
(Public 346, 78th Congress) are before 
Congress. In testimony recently offered 
before the Senate Finance Committee, 
the NEA advocated, among other 
things, the increase of subsistence al- 
lowances to veterans who enrol for 
further education and training; ade- 
juate campus housing facilities; more 
favorable adjustment of compensation 
‘o institutions, particularly to public 
colleges and universities and public- 
school systems; elimination of the de- 
luction clause which subtracts from 
the veteran’s future benefits, if any, 
the cost of education under the present 
law, and mandatory provision for 
guidance and counseling services for 
veterans. A difficult issue injected into 
the hearings on pending bills relates to 
he eligibility of correspondence schools 
to contract for educational services to 
veterans with federal government foot- 
ing the bill. With few exceptions, such 
schools are not now subject to rating 
agencies. Neither are they eligible to 
share in the veterans education pro- 
gram under the GI Bill of Rights. To 
make such schools eligible may invite 
conditions inimical to the basic pur- 
poses of the law. 


Oruer legislative proposals, not 
here reviewed for lack of space, in- 
clude school lunch programs (S962- 
HR3370); Highschool Science Edu- 
cation Act of 1945 ($1316); vocational 
education (S619-HR4384); Full Em- 
ployment (S380-HR2202), and Fair 
Labor Standards Act (S1349-HR4222) 
which tighten child labor laws; Ma- 
ternal and Child Welfare Act of 1945 
(S1318-HR3922, 3994, 4059—identical 
bills); social security affecting teachers 
(S753, 1050, 1147, 1227, 1445-HR420, 
3293); retirement pay deductions from 
computation of federal income taxes 
(HR456, 2330); continuation of child 
care centers (HR4202); postage rates 
on books and fourth-class mail 
(HR3235, 3238, 3551); radio educa- 
tional programs (S63-HR1648) ; public 
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Copies of bills, resolutions, and public laws noted in this review may be 
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secured upon 


request by addressing one of your United States Senators or your Congressman. 


lands and tax-equivalent reimburse- 
ments to state and local governments 
(S868-HR 3598, typical); separation of 
students from the armed services 
(HR4132); mental and physical health 
and health education (S191, 1050, 1099, 
1160-HR5, 758, 1391, 2044, 2045, 2234, 
2550, 3055, 3561, and others); higher 
education (HR3116). 

Thus the scope of legislative pro- 
posals having to do with the education 
and welfare of youth is enormous. As 
of October 23, 1945, the number of 
bills pending in this area in Congress 
exceeded 150. Many hundreds of other 
measures in the legislative hopper are 


by indirection of the greatest impor- 
tance to the education of youth in 
relation to national security. 

School bills pending in Congress 
are also of diverse origin. Some are the 
products of the work and planning of 
professional teacher associations. A 
much larger number come from other 
sources. In this diversity of origin is 
exemplified one of the characteristics 
that give strength and permanence to 
a democratic society. 

—Rr. B. MARSTON, director, NEA Leg- 
islative-Federal Relations Division. 
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Eduardo Salmén 


Greetings from South American Colleagues 


MESSAGE—Translation 


from the teachers and students of Guaya- 
quil to their colleagues in the United States 
on the occasion of the 169th anniversary of 


the achievement of their political inde- 
pendence. 


The Spectre of War continues its tragic 
work: torrents of blood flow on every 
hand; death and ruin stalk thru the cities 
and shrines that yesterday were the pride 
of civilization. We laud your efforts and sac- 
rifices to curb it and to put an end to the 
men who have set out to enslave the world. 

We recognize the United States as the 
standard-bearer of universal democracy 
and the defender of peace and liberty. 

Therefore, we the teachers and students 
of Guayaquil, of the republic of Ecuador, 
render most fervent tribute to you, our 
North American colleagues on the celebra- 
tion of the 169th anniversary of the glori- 
ous liberation of your country. 


Jutio Reyes Gonzarez, The Provincial 
Director of Education 


Epuarpo SaLM6n, secretary 


REPLY FROM THE NEA 


The Honorable Jutio Reyes Gonza.ez, Provincial Director of Education, 
Guayaquil, Ecuador 


Sir: On behalf of the teachers and students of the United States, I have 
the honor to express to our colleagues in Guayaquil our most sincere 
appreciation of the tribute rendered us in commemoration of the 16gth 
anniversary of our country’s independence. 


The honor thus paid our people by the teachers and students of a 
highly esteemed neighbor is an expression of the type of friendship and 


i 


courtesy which must be the foundation for international relationships, 
if peoples of the world are to survive. 


As evidence of our high esteem and gratitude for your message, it 1 
to occupy a place of honor in the main hall of the headquarters building 
of the National Education Association, thus permitting it to be read by 
thousands of teacher-members and their students thruout the country. 


Let us hope that in the not too distant future the teachers of Ecuador 
and the United States may find it possible to become better acquainted 
and may have an opportunity to discuss their mutual educational interests 
in order to cooperate in solving common educational problems. 


We send to you, the teachers and students of Guayaquil, our most 
sincere thanks and our affectionate regards. 


October 19, 1945 


Witrarp E. Givens, executive secretary 
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[ CHILDREN are to master number 
facts quickly, it is essential that they 
think directly and automatically to the 
themselves without waste-con- 
suming intervening thoughts. 

Many children experience great difhi- 
culty in learning the number facts by 

tables, for this method does not alw ays 
lead to direct responses except after 
much study, use, and drill. When we 
reflect that there are 400 separate num- 
ber facts requiring 400 automatic re- 
sponses, we are not surprised that it 
takes years for some to master them. 

There is another method of teaching 
number facts that makes no use of 
the tables as such. This method, based 
upon the idea of correlatives, teaches 
number facts by arrangement of a 
given number fact in 4 ways: 


6 7 13 
+7 +6 — 6 


13 13 7 6 


facts 


Since teaching by correlatives ordi- 
narily involves much effort on the 
teacher’s part and little on the pupils’, 
there is great difficulty in making cor- 
relatives a part of the children’s think- 
ing. The content of correlatives, how- 
ever, yields good results when grasped 
by the child. The problem then is to 
find the correct method of presenta- 
tion so as to make the use of correla- 
tives simple and as natural as the 
tables seem to be. The difficulty chil- 
dren have in learning number facts 
can be overcome quickly by what may 
be called the triad method of teaching 
correlatives for all the number facts 
of addition, subtraction, multiplication, 
and division. This method is based on 
the principle that it is much easier for 
a child to learn 81 meaningful com- 
binations or triads than to learn 400 
separate number facts; that it is much 

easier to learn number facts as units 
rather than separately as tables. 

The triad method is the teaching of 
special combinations of 3 numbers 
which in themselves are neither addi- 
tion, subtraction, multiplication, or di- 
vision but which lead to complete 
understanding and easy memorization 
of 4 number facts—2 in addition and 2 
in subtraction, or 2 in multiplication 
and 2 in division. 

To master the above correlatives a 
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class must learn the following triad 
which is written on the blackboard: 
6, 7, 13. The teacher says, “Say these 


numbers out loud as I point to them.” 


STEP 1—Teacher points to > Class says 6. 


. - + 13, = - 13. 


STEP 2—Teacher says, ‘‘Let’s start again.” 
Teacher points to 7. Class says 7. 
é “ « 6 é é 6 


. ‘ #¢@ . += @ 


STEP 3—Teacher says, ‘‘Let’s start again.” 
Teacher points to 13. Class says 13. 
Same procedure for 6; then for 7. 


STEP 4—Teacher says, ‘‘Very good. Now let's 
start over again just once more.”’ 
Teacher points to 13. Class says 13. 
Same procedure for 7; then for 6. 


STEP 5—Teacher writes on blackboard: 


6 
+7 


13 


STEP 6—She points to the 6, 7, 13 of the triad. 
Class repeats as she points. After 
everybody understands where the 
numbers in the example come from 
she writes: 


7 
+6 


13 


STEP 7—She points to 7, 6, 13 in the triad. 
Everybody repeats. She then writes: 


13 
—6 


7 


STEP 8—Teacher repeats Step 3, pointing to 
13, 6, 7, then writes on board: 


13 
—7 


6 
STEP 9—Repeat Step 4, pointing to 13, 7, 6. 

Now the teacher explains that in 
addition the sum is always larger than 
any part; hence, when adding, the 
largest number in any triad must al- 
ways be placed at the end or bottom. 
Thus 6, 7, 13 and 7, 6, 13 are the only 
possible combinations. 

Subtraction, however, consists of re- 
moval of a part from a given whole. 
The remainder is therefore always 
smaller than the whole. Thus in sub- 
traction the only possible combinations 
with the largest number placed always 
at the beginning or top is 13, 6, 7 and 

3, 7, 6. The largest number of the 
triad is therefore always found two 
times at the beginning for subtraction 
and two times at the end for addition. 

The rule may be stated: “To obtain 
all possible combinations (correlatives 
for any given triad ) search out the 
largest number in the triad. Place this 
number at the beginning (top) two 
times for subtraction and two times 


} 
at the end (bottom of example ) for 


tion. 


rf 
aadaili 


Exampie: Given any triad such as 3, 4, 7: 
Required: To determine ali correlatives 


Method: 7 is the largest number. Therefore 
place 7 at the end two times for addition; at 
the beginning two times for subtraction; get 

3, 4, 7 3 - 
4, 3, 7 or —4 +3 


7 
‘ 


7 
4 


3 


memorize 


1. He 
member of the triad is always either 

the top or “ botto mM © of e: ch number fact. 
He lez 1 > the correla 


i1C Ce 
tives 


ves iz } 
ranged. Knows tft 


ys ounan that 
” imbers of any triad he has 
learned, the missing number is 
the third which he knows 

The next problem is in what par- 
ticular order the triads should be 
taught. This is still a matter of experi- 
ment. One method (which has worked 
with excellent results) is teaching by 
units in which a unit would comprise 
two or three 


himsel given 


two 


alwavs 


different triads, one or 
two easy, the other hard. A hard triad 
would be one in which a number 
greater than 9 appears. 

A second method (which has not yet 
been tried) would not discard the tables 
completely but would introduce a new 
meaning. The concept of triads as keys 
to correlatives would accompany the 
teaching, thus making it possible to 
eliminate most of the usual material 
required with our present methods. 

The order of units particularly suc- 
cessfully used is as follows: 


1 3, 4,7 
6, 7,13 


Unit 


~s 


Unit 64, 8, Unit 11 


_— 
i &NONM 


Unit 


iS) 


Unit 12 


— 


shah ab 
a Aor 


yo 
ou 
OD Ow 


Unit 


w 
ah 


NON Of— 


Unit 13 


NSo OOo NON 


anit Unit 14 


5, 
4, 
¥, 
2, 
8, 
1, 
2 
6, 
is 
7 
1, 
9 


OND Qwn 
ono 


Unit 


aA — 
OP ADMW NNw Nu-N 


55, 8, 13 
2, 8, 10 
1,5, 6 


NNO AON OD ow oo 


The zero number facts are explained 
simply as follows: 


The Same Number. 
The Same Number. 


Any Number + 0 = 
Any Number — 0 = 

It has been my experience with this 
method that learning time required to 
master the number facts is cut down 
considerably. That this method can be 
applied anywhere is indicated by its 
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successful use with retarded deaf and 
hard-of-hearing children, some _ of 
whom did not even have a number 
concept to begin with. These children 
of Public Schoo! 47, Manhattan, did 
themselves and the method proud. 

Suggested for further experiment is 
the following order of triads in table 
form: 


& 
Ww 
te 


ae: 
i oe x 
= 72. @ x 
1.4 8 23, 8 x x 
> & 2,4, 6 33, 6 x 
ia © ae 2: 2 x 
ee ee , ae $5, 8 4,4, 8 
1,8, 9 corks. a 3,6, 9 4,5, 9 
9, 10 2, 8, 10 3, 7,10 4, 6, 10 5 
= 3, 8, 71 at 5 
3, 9, 12 4, 8, 12 5 
4, 9, 13 : 


This order of triads shows clearly 
the 45 triads for addition and sub- 
traction. The symbol x indicates those 
parts of the tables that do not need to 
be taught separately. As we proceed 
up the triad table, fewer and fewer 
triads are required to be memorized. 
Thus against these 45 meaningful 
triads, 200 separate addition and sub- 
traction number facts would otherwise 
have to be mastered. 

The triad method works just as ef- 
fectively with multiplication and di- 
vision. Thus triad 3, 5, 15 gives the 
following correlatives: 


, 


»1 
1 


ab ab 
eagad 


3 
5 
5 
5 


Owwo 
onan 
+ + XX 
Owwa 


ound 


or 


1 
1 


= 
aoe 


The largest member of the triad, 
15, is found at the end twice in multi- 
plication; at the beginning twice in 
division. This procedure is effective in 
making multiplication and division 
meaningful to children, by using the 
idea of multiplication and division as 
short methods of addition and sub- 
traction. The meaning of the 4 forms 
can be taught thus: 


3 added 5 times =15 

5 added 3 times =15 
15 can be subtracted by 3’s 5 times 
15 can be subtracted by 5’s 3 times 


Demonstrate graphically: 


xX X X X XK a row (division) of 5 units 


AMARA * ™ ae fe 
xxxXxXx waits " =. ae 
a aid Total 15 units 
x mx a row (division) of 3 units 
xxx = Ee oa 
xxx “«@ “ “ 3 a 
x xX X adie = aa 
xxx “ « “ “ 3 « 
Total 15 units 
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The teacher demonstrates that 5 
three times = 15; or 3 five times = 15. 
It is shown that the expression indi- 
cating the “number of times” such as 
“> times” or “5 times” standing by it- 
self independently means the same as 
the number of rows or divisions taken. 
One can say also 3 fives = 153 5 threes 
== 15. Here the term “times” is under- 


5 6 7 8 9 


x 
x x 
x x x 
10 x x x x 
11 x x x x 
12 6, 6, 12 x x x 
13 aj 2 3 x x x 
14 6, 8, 14 To 2 94 x x 
6, 9, 15 7, 8, 15 x x 
7, 9, 16 8, 8, 16 x 
8, 9, 17 x 
9, 9, 18 


stood as 5 three times or 3 five times. 

To grasp the meaning of the multi- 
plication and division processes the 
child must clearly understand 3 ideas 
that go with each multiplication and 
division number fact: 


[1] The idea of the total number of 
units (totality idea). 

[2] The idea of the total number of 
divisions (quotition idea). 

[3] The idea of the total number of 
units in a given division, or size of a 
particular row (partition idea). 


Now the child can answer correctly 
3 simple questions about any triad: 


[1] How many units are there alto- 
gether? 

[2] How many divisions are there? 

[3] What is the size of each division? 


It may even be generalized that 
given any 2 answers to the above, the 
answer to the third is found either by 
multiplication or division. Thus the 
answers to [2] and [3] always give 
the answer to [1] by the multiplication 
process; whereas knowing [1] and [2] 
the partition problem of the particular 


I 2 3 4 

a 3 z x x 

pe ee Da & x x 

a. 2 ao § 3,3, 9 x 

1. © 2,4, 8 a % ta 4, 4, 16 
1,5, 5 2, 5, 10 3, 5, 15 4, 5, 20 5 
1,6, 6 2, 6, tz 3, 6, 18 4, 6, 24 5 
ee Ae ) ae me 3, 7, 21 4, 7, 28 5 
1,8, 8 a, 06 3, 8, 24 4, 8, 32 5 
7,83 8 2, 9, 18 3, 9, 27 4, 9, 36 5 


size of a division is found by the di- 
vision process. And knowing the an- 
swers to [1] and [3] the quotition 
problem of the number of possible 
divisions is likewise solved by the divi- 
s$10n process. 

If the partition size of a division is 
decreased, the quotition number in- 
creases. Thus the product of size and 
number of divisions determine the 


total number of units, which is a con- 
stant. This constant, the largest num- 
ber in any given triad, is always found 
at the end 2 times in multiplication 
and at the beginning 2 times in di- 
vision. Further, the total number of 
units divided by the size of a division 
gives the number of divisions and the 
total number of units divided by num- 
ber of divisions gives the size of any 
division. . 

Each number of any triad can easily 
be visualized as constituting 1 of the 3 
ideas given above. Thus the largest 
number of the triad is identical with 
the total units involved; one of the 
remaining numbers expresses the par- 
tition size; the final remaining num- 
ber expresses the quotition number. 
Thus the meanings we are so much 
concerned with in multiplication and 
division are clarified. 

The order of triqds in units or by 
tables is given herg We have found 
the unit method works well. It may 
be, however, that he table method 
will work even betr. We include it 













and suggest it — 
Unit 167, 8, 56 Unit 21€<8, 16 Unit 26 4, 8, 32 
2’ 7,14 9; 36 5, 6, 30 
Unit 177, 9, 63 i 
2° 6,12 Unit 227, 42 Unit 273, 7, 21 
6, 6, 36 
Unit 18 2, 9, 18 3, 6 
a = ? Unit 28 5, 7, 35 
8, 8,64 Unit 23 as, 72 3, 6, 18 
34,12 | 3, 9 7,7, 49 
Unit 194, 5,20 . , . 
, 8, 48 {Unie 247, 28 Unit 295, 8, a0 
24,8: . 5) 15 9 
Unit 206, 9,54 i * Unit 30 4, 6, 24 
5,10 ‘wige 25 Ms, 24 9, 27 
5, 5, 25 = r4 a, 45 4, 4, 16 
% S 
All other gugnbe® racts are taught 
by the followgny pr& ‘iples: 
; 
Oh any nylyber =0 
0 ; any ny Sper = 


*he same number. 
he same number. 
r =i. 


1 X any funcber | 
Any number + } 
Any number + yane ny 

An alternative +¥*thod, the effec- 
tiveness of which , »uld have to be 
experimentally detertained, would be 
built upon a triad ta\le as below: 


6 


5 rf 8 9 
x x x x x 
x x x x x 
x x x gx x 
x x x x x 
25 x x x x 
30 =—s«66,, 6, 36 x x x 
» 30 6, 7, 42 7, 7, 49 x x 
,40 ~~ =6, 8, 48 7, 8, 56 8, 8, 64 x 
45 6,9,54 7,9,63 8,9,72 9,9, 81 


It must be emphasized that learning 
by the triads requires that each triad 
must be taught. ach triad must be 
arranged 4 ways in the minds of the 
pupil before going on to the next. 
Once the pupil understands the pro- 
cedure of the triad system, the teacher 
will be surprised by the ease and speed 
with which the pupil masters the 
number facts. 
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7, 21 
5, 36 


7, 35 
5, 18 
7 49 
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OW THAT THE TasK of building a 
N lasting peace has become the para- 
mount task of all mankind, undoubt- 
edly many courses on world peace 
similar to one I have developed will be 
introduced into many institutions. My 
experimental teaching of the vital sub- 
ject may be of some value to others. 

All my experiences as a teacher and 
a student of world peace have taught 
me that the worst way to study or teach 
the subject is the common “compart- 
mental” method. Since wars between 
nations are commonly supposed to be 
caused by economic, political, psycho- 
logical, cultural, religious, national, and 
racial factors, usual procedure is to 
study the nature of war and peace 
under these divisions. 

This may be a good way of learning 
many subjects, but it is a futile way 
to understand war and peace. This ap- 
proach is like the blind men and the 
elephant. To the one who examines the 
legs, the elephant is like a tree; to the 
one who feels the ears, like a fan. 

Similarly, some maintain that wars 
are created by imperialism, militarism, 
nationalism, patriotism, and absolute 
sovereignty. Others maintain that wars 
are made by man’s ambitions and de- 
sires and his struggle for wealth, 
power, glory, and honor. All these ap- 
parently sound contentions are super- 
ficial because none of these socalled 
causes is a maker of disorder in any 
community with an organized author- 
ity to preserve the principles of justice 
and fairness. 


Tue conflict of social forces is like 
the collision of vehicles. Where traffic 
rules are enforced and observed, all 
vehicles can travel in an endless stream 
with little friction. But where no such 
rules are enforced, few vehicles, how- 
ever good, can move without a col- 
lision. What produces the collision 
then is not the mere presence of vehi- 
cles, but the absence or violation of the 


traffic rules. 

Similarly, what really makes order 
or disorder is not the absence or pres- 
ence of these social or anti-social forces, 
but the absence or presence of an or- 
ganized authority capable of uphold- 
ing the traffic rules for social forces. 
Where there is such an authority, 
myriads of forces—economic, cultural, 
national—can move about peacefully 
side by side. Where no such authority 
exists, or is too weak or corrupt to func- 
tion effectively, almost any little inci- 
dent can cause endless friction. In the 
former case, all of man’s ambitions, 


How Not To Teach 
WORLD PEACE | 


his drives for food, sex, and glory can 
be expressed thru orderly processes, 
but in the latter, none can be satisfied 
without violence. 

There are as many conflicting na- 
tional and racial groups, as many eco- 
nomic, political, cultural, and religious 
forces, as much rubbing of men, ideas, 
and institutions in the United States 
as in Europe. But peace prevails 
among the 48 states, whereas war has 
raged in Europe. The reason is the 
presence and absence of an all-embrac- 
ing central authority to preserve social 
trafic rules, 


Tue main reason there is no peace 
in the world is that the world is like 
Europe without an organized power 
to uphold the rules of fair play among 
the various national groups. Without 
such an authority, all the conflicting 
forces of the world move about aim- 
lessly causing countless clashes. 

It may be contended that the main 
reason for the existence of peace in the 
United States and of war in Europe is 
the absence or presence of imperialism, 
militarism, nazism, and fascism. It is 
not correct to maintain that these are 
the chief causes of wars, but, rather, 
that eternal struggle for survival in a 
world of anarchy without an organized 
international authority to preserve jus- 
tice among nations has forced men to 
develop these warlike ideas and insti- 
tutions. 

It is, therefore, erroneous and mis- 
leading to contend that world peace 
can be created only thru repudiation of 
imperialism or militarism, or thru dis- 
armament, pacifism, economic reforms, 
or spiritual regeneration of mankind. 
None of the socalled causes of war can 
be removed without first organizing 
the world under law for the preserva- 
tion of justice. 

It is fallacious to maintain that there 
will be no peace until the nations beat 
their swords into ploughshares. They 
will not beat their swords into plough- 
shares until peace is created. 

So long as nations continue to use 
most of their resources to wage wars 
no lasting economic prosperity can be 
created. It is absurd to assert that there 
will be no peace without solving the 
economic problems of the world. No 
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important economic problems can be 
solved without eliminating war, which 
is the chief cause of maladjustment. 
Without organizing the world for 
peace no moral and spiritual regenera- 
tion can be brought about because so 
long as nations have to war for sur- 
vival they will cherish and propagate 
militarism, nationalism, and other isms 
to strengthen internal solidarity against 
other groups. It is wrong to maintain 
that there will be no peace among na- 
tions until all men are brought up to 
a higher spiritual plane. No such 
change can be made without reor- 
ganizing the world for men to live 
without slaughtering their fellowmen. 
Thus we see that all factors are as 
intimately related to each other as are 
the different branches of the same tree. 
The best way to study or teach the sub- 
ject is to take it as a whole instead of 
nibbling at it from different angles. 


We should take the bull by the 
horns, as the founding fathers of the 
United States did. Instead of worrying 
about how to eliminate cultural, eco- 
nomic, political, religious causes of 
friction, or power politics or man’s 
selfishness, our forefathers went ahead 
with the formation of their union, and 
most of the apparently insurmountable 
obstacles to cooperation gradually dis- 
appeared. 

Mutual cooperation does not neces- 
sarily rest on common ideas and cul- 
tures, or on absence of antipathies and 
rivalries, but on the growth of men’s 
conviction that their very survival de- 
pends on such cooperation. 

Russia and the United States have 
cooperated together against Germany 
despite their cultural and political dif- 
ferences, because of their conviction 
that neither can live in peace and se- 
curity without crushing nazism. 

If the United Nations acquire simi- 
lar understanding, thanks to the atom 
bomb, there will be no reason to fear 
that they will fail to unite for peace. 
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ET us ponder, 
for a little 
while, the case of 
Johnny Jones and 
Mary 
ages anywhere 
from 


Brown, 


14 to 18, 

part and product 
of our American secondary-school sys- 
tem, normal children, full of zest and 
vitality, responsive to a multitude of 
influences, keenly interested in the 
world about them. 

The tremendously important task of 
providing for Johnny’s and Mary’s 
educational, social, cultural, and spir- 
itual growth rests, for good or for 
bad, with the home, the school, and 
the church. To the many controls, cur- 
rents, and influences emanating from 
these institutions, Johnny and Mary 
react with varying degrees of enthu- 
siasm and conviction. Sharing a posi- 
tion of equal importance with these 
institutions, or even surpassing them 
in molding the lives of these young 
people, is that fourth component, the 
fascinating, kaleidoscopic world out- 
side the home, church, and the school. 

Johnny’s and Mary’s hours at home 
are largely occupied with such basic 


matters as eating, dressing, sleeping. 
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Church activities consume, at best, 
only a few hours of their time each 
week. Their schoolday averages 7 or 
8 hours 5 days a week. Weekends, 
holidays, spring vacations, and the 
long summer months are free for them 
to use as they think best. Like their 
elders whose workday is becoming 
increasingly shorter, Johnny and Mary 
find themselves with many hours of 
extra time to consume as they see fit. 
Notwithstanding all that has been said 
and written on the subject, little is 
actually being done by society as a 
whole to show these young people and 
their elders how this free or extra time 
may be employed constructively, cre- 
atively. 


How, then, do Johnny and Mary 
spend these hours of extra time? 
Chiefly in some form of recreational 
pursuit. Listening to the radio is one 
of their activities. Thruout the morn- 
ing, afternoon, and evening, these 
youngsters find time to listen to their 
favorite radio programs. They thoroly 
enjoy this form of recreation. It is fun, 
good entertainment produced by our 
outstanding artists and showmen. Fur- 
thermore, listening requires little or no 
effort. It is very much a passive thing 
—this listening to the radio. And it 
provides variety for Johnny’s and 


Above, a dramatic moment in “Double 
Door,” staged at the Greenwich, Connect 
cut, Highschool, under the direction 
Ruth Morgan. Opposite page, “The Rit 
presented at the San Diego, Californi 
Highschool, under the direction of | 
Perkins. 


Mary’s changing moods and entertain 
ment needs. It is only a matter of turn 
ing the dial. The very act of dialing is, 
in itself, fascinating. 

Attending the movies is another way 
in which Johnny and Mary like to con- 
sume their free time. According to on¢ 
study, they go to the movies on an 
average of once a week. This is the 
popular thing to do. The boys and 
girls in the neighborhood attend the 
movies as regularly as they listen t 
the radio. Attending the movies r 
quires no great expenditure of effort. 
This form of recreation, like many 
other forms provided by modern so- 
ciety, is purely a passive experience. 
But let’s not fall into the error o! 
thinking that the movies and radio do 
not influence Johnny and Mary. W« 
must not minimize the impact of these 
forces upon the mental, emotional, and 
sdcial outlook of these young people. 
Never in the history of society was 
there anything like the motion p% 
tures and the radio to bear upon the 
thoughts, actions, tastes, and wants ol 
our people, young and old. 

Johnjy’s and Mary’s adventures dur- 
ing thejr hours of free time do not end 
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with the radio and the movies. Open 
to them is the local “jive” center, now 
politely called “youth canteen” in cer- 
tain quarters. There is the night club 
with its sophisticated crowds and its 
professional entertainers. There is the 
theatre and the community playhouse. 

The more we ponder the nature and 
implications of the many activities 
which constitute the world in which 
Johnny and Mary must live and grow, 
the more we sense the truth of cer- 
tain conclusions: 


[1] A large and tremendously signifi- 
cant portion of the lives of our young 
people exists outside and beyond the im- 
mediate control of the home, church, and 
school. 

[2] This phase of their existence is 
fundamentally a problem of how youth 
spends its free or extra time which mod- 
ern civilization has created. 

[3] Youth spends the greater part of 
this free time in recreation pursuits and 
pleasures, with the radio, motion pictures, 
and other forms of dramatic entertain- 
ment playing a predominant role. 

[4] Our young people are essentially 
rather than “producers” of 
the means they employ to absorb this 
extra time. In this role youth does not 
find the opportunities and outlets for 
recreational activities of a creative nature. 

[5] Radio (television), motion pic- 
tures, night clubs, theatres, and other 
forms of dramatic entertainment will 
continue to play a significant part in the 
thinking processes of our people after 
their schooldays have ended. 


“consumers” 


Tus, then, constitutes one of the 
problems which must be faced in 
planning the modern educational pro- 
gram. Is there a solution? Much de- 
pends, of course, upon local needs and 
conditions, but the approach to a satis- 
factory solution seems to lie in the 
following direction: 


[1] Schools must take upon themselves 
the responsibility of giving our young 
people basic training in dramatic arts— 
radio, television, motion pictures, and 
the stage. This training must serve a two- 
fold purpose: [a] Establish “consumer’s” 
standards of evaluation and appreciation 
among boys and girls in the: secondary 
schools, and [b] assist our young people 
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to become, to a much greater degree than 
is true at present, “producers” of the 
dramatic entertainment they require, 
thereby providing them with opportuni- 
ties to express themselves creatively. 

[2] Our should 
offer, as minimum training for all stu- 


secondary schools 
dents, a semester's course in dramatic 
arts study and appreciation. This program 
should provide for the expansion of 
training in dramatic arts to meet local 
needs and interests. As much as condi- 
tions and facilities permit, workshop 
practices should be employed, providing 
ample opportunities for creative expres- 
sion, and vitalizing purely intellectual 
aspects of this work. 

[3] We must place this phase of the 
educational program in charge of “dra- 
matic arts” directors and teachers, per- 
sons with broad training and experience 
in the theatre arts, radio, and motion pic- 
tures, whose status 1s recognized and 
accepted as that of a distinct, specialized 
profession. It does not matter greatly 
whether this phase of the educational 
process is a division of the English, 
speech, science or some other school de- 
partment, but it is extremely important 
that it be entrusted to qualified persons. 
Modern social and educational require- 
ments cannot afford to place this training 
in the hands of those whose only qualifi- 
cation for directing dramatic activities 
is the fact that they have a free period 
during the day. Nor does it follow that 
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a teacher of English or speech is quali- 
fied to teach dramatic arts. The feld 
is a specialized one, calling for specific 
and thoro training and certain aptitudes 
on the part of the instructor. 

[4] We must integrate this phase of 
the educational program with recreational 
activities in the home and the commu- 
nity. If Johnny and Mary must listen to 
the radio and attend the theatre and the 
movies, their training in dramatic arts 
must enable them to understand, evalu 
ate, and appreciate these forces in an 
intelligent, constructive manner. A basic 
knowledge of the technics of these arts 
should certainly constitute a part of the 
training certified by a graduation di- 
ploma. Above everything else, our young 
people must be taught how to employ 
this training as members of the commu 
nity. If the community lacks facilities 
to provide outlets for creative work in 
dramatic arts, our school children must 


be shown where constructive action lies. 


Modern conditions demand that we 
fully recognize and accept the fact that 
basic training in dramatic arts appre- 
ciation is a social and educational re- 
sponsibility which must receive its 
share of attention. We are confronted 
here not so much with textbook learn- 
ing, but of learning how to live mor 


intelligently in a new world. 
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, LX, NYONE interested in 
zi books should se- 
a 


cure a copy of 50 Years 
of Best Sellers by Alice 
Payne Hackett from 
the R. R. Bowker 
Company for $3. 

The first best seller lists of books 
were published in America 50 years 
ago, an interesting feature in a literary 
magazine, The Bookman, no longer 
in existence. These lists have been 
continued in Publishers’ Weekly and 
in the book magazines of the New 
York Times and the New York Her- 
ald-Tribune. 

The author names the 10 best sellers 
in fiction for each year since 1895. 
She also discusses briefly some of the 
popular books prior to that date. 
Among the most popular novels writ- 
ten during the latter part of the nine- 
teenth century but before 1895 were: 
Ben Hur by Lew Wallace in 1880; 
Huckleberry Finn by Mark Twain in 
1885; Looking Backward by Edward 
Bellamy in 1888; Tom Sawyer by 
Mark Twain in 1876; Little Lord 
Fauntleroy by Frances Hodgson Bur- 
nett in 1886; and Trilby by George du 
Maurier in 1894. 

The best selling book of all time is 
the Bible and the works of Shake- 
speare probably come second. During 
the period of its use the book that 
outsold any other except the Bible was 
the Elementary Spelling Book by 
Noah Webster, familiarly known as 
the Blue-Back Speller, published in 
1790. Its sales have been estimated at 
more than 100,000,000 copies. 
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TOM SAWYER 


The best selling book of fiction since 
1880 is In His Steps by Charles Mon- 
roe Shelden, first published in 1897. 
Over 8,000,000 copies have been sold. 
Gone With the Wind by Margaret 
Mitchell, published in 1936, has a 
sales record exceeding that of any 
other book of fiction for the length 
of time it has been available for pur- 
chase. Over 3,600,000 copies have been 
sold. 


Some of the popular books in each 
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; Fifty Years of Best Sclbees 


FORREST F. REED 


Editor, Tennessee Book News 


decade for the past 50 years were: 

Tue 1890’s—Beside the Bonnie Brier 
Bush by Ian Maclaren; Quo Vadis by 
Henryk Sienkiewicz; The Choir In- 
visible by James Lane Allen; David 
Harum by Edward Noyes Westcott; 





HOW GREEN WAS MY VALLEY 


When Knighthood Was in Flower by 
Charles Major; Janice Meredith by 
Paul Leicester Ford. 

Tue 1900’s—To Have and To Hold 
by Mary Johnston; The Crisis by Win- 
ston Churchill; The Virginian by 
Owen Wister; The Hound of the 
Baskervilles (Sherlock Holmes story) 
by A. Conan Doyle; The Clansmen 
by Thomas Dixon; The Jungle by 
Upton Sinclair; The Trail of the Lone- 
some Pine by John Fox, Jr.; The Inner 
Shrine by Basil King. 

Tue 1910's—The Rosary by Flor- 
ence Barclay; The Harvester by Gene 
Stratton Porter; The Inside of the 
Cup by Winston Churchill; The Eyes 
of the World by Harold Bell Wright; 
Penrod by Booth Tarkington; The 
Lone Star Ranger by Zane Grey; The 
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A TREE GROWS IN 
Photos 


BROOKLYN 
Courtesy 20th Century Foor 


Tree of Heaven by 





May Sinclair; The 
Four Horsemen of the 
Apocalypse by V. 
Blasco Ibanez. 

THE 1920's — The 


Man of the Forest by 
Zane Grey; Main 
Street by Sinclair Lewis; Black Oxen 
by Gertrude Atherton; So Big by Edna 
Ferber; The Private Life of Helen oj 
Troy by John Erskine; Elmer Gantry 
by Sinclair Lewis; The Bridge of San 
Luis Rey by Thornton Wilder; Al 
Quiet on the Western Front by E. M. 
Remarque. 

THE 1930’s—Cimarron by Edna Fer- 
ber; The Good Earth by Pearl S. 
Buck; Magnificent Obsession by 
Lloyd C. Douglas; Anthony Adverse 
by Hervey Allen; So Red the Rose by 
Stark Young; Green Light by Lloyd 
C. Douglas; Of Time and the River 
by Thomas Wolfe; Gone With the 
Wind by Margaret Mitchell; The 
Citadel by A. J. Cronin; The Grapes 
of Wrath by John Steinbeck; All This 
and Heaven Too by Rachel Field. 

Tue 1940's—How Green Was My 
Valley by Richard Llewellyn; The 
Nazarene by Sholem Asch; The Keys 
of the Kingdom by A. J. Cronin; 
Random Harvest by James Hilton; 
The Song of Bernadette by Franz 
Werfel; The Robe by Lloyd C. Doug- 
las; A Tree Grows in Brooklyn by 
Betty Smith; Strange Fruit by Lillian 
Smith; and A Lion Is in the Streets 
by Adria Locke Langley. 

This gives only a partial list of the 
best selling books. The sales record of 
a book does not establish its quality 
but indicates the trend in literature 
and reflects to some extent the mental 
outlook of the people as a whole. 
Times of prosperity, wars and depres- 
sions affect the kind of books that are 
in demand. Just before World War | 
the romantic, Pollyanna type books 
were the most popular. After the war 
came the period of disillusionment 
when the debunking writer held sway. 
Sinclair Lewis’ novels were examples 
of this trend. Main Street ridiculed the 
small town; Arrowsmith, the doctor; 
Elmer Gantry, the preacher. 
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} for all the teachers at the 


' Teacher Looks at 


a ae 


| At least it was different— 


tville Teachers 


fin the study and their 
‘CTA building represen- 


iss Moore would have followed 
her last fifth-grader out into the 
April sunshine that Friday afternoon 


fexcept for one little chore—that NEA 


questionnaire. She might as well an- 
swer it now and get it 
over with. The Center- 
Associa- 
tion had agreed to help 


tative had brought copies 


Reed School. 

She read the title, “The 
Per- 
sonnel Administration,” 
and winced at the sight 
of 6 closely printed pages. 


“We are trying to find out what class- 


§ room teachers think ... your opinions 
} in terms of what you think is desir- 


able for the morale, efficiency, and 


| welfare of the teachers and pupils.” 


She grasped her pencil and squared 


| to the task. “What is the best method 


of meeting the problem of recogni- 
tion for superior teaching?” Miss 
Moore read the 5 possible answers, 
hesitated between “pay superior teach- 
ers the same as other teachers” and 
“make no difference in salary during 
the early years of service but provide 
advanced salary classes to which only 
superior teachers can be promoted.” 
She thought of Mary Goode, one of 
the best teachers she knew, who ac- 
cepted a principalship two years after 
reaching the maximum of the teach- 
er’s schedule because no other promo- 
tion was open. Mary had been griev- 
ing for her classroom ever since. An 
advanced salary class for superior 
teachers might have kept her where 
she could have been happiest in her 
teaching. 

Miss Moore checked the second item 
and went on to the next question, 
“Rewarding a minority group of su- 
perior teachers with higher salaries is 
likely to have what effect on the morale 
of teachers?” No, it would not raise 
morale generally for teachers at all 
efficiency levels—nor would it lower 
morale for all teachers. She finally 
checked. “Raises morale for superior 
teachers; lowers morale for average 
and below-average teachers.” 

Then Miss Moore began asking her- 
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self a question, “Should I favor 
extra pay for superior teachers 
if it might lower morale for so 
many others?” Somehow both 
answers seemed right so she 
let them stand. The next item 
was “Comments” and she 
slowly wrote: “How is the 
superiority of a teacher to be 
fairly determined? I fear this 
would cause jealousy and dis- 
sension—even tho I believe 
merit should be rewarded.” 

Here were questions on “Efficiency 
Ratings.” Yes, Miss Moore thought 
that “all teachers should be rated 
every year” and that “teacher should 
be informed of rating in an individual 
conference.” Then she added: “There 
is a question as to how efficiency may 
be fairly measured.” 

Miss Moore chose her answers but 
wrote in no comments on “Elemen- 
tary- and Highschool Salaries,” and 
“Salary Recognition of Professional 
Preparation.” Under “Salary Differ- 
entials for Men Teachers and for 
Dependency” she checked “Women 
and men teachers should receive equal 
pay for equal work and qualifications; 
the support of dependents should not 
be a factor in fixing salaries.” Under 
“Comments” she wrote: “If both the 
man and the woman hold the same 
type of job and have the same qualifi- 
cations, there is no reason why the 
man should be paia more.” 

The question on “Employment of 
Married Women as Teachers” upset 
Miss Moore a little because it 
minded her of that almost forgotten 
romance that had run aground on 
Centerville’s no-marriage rule for 
women teachers. Her “Comment” 
sounded calm enough, however: “Rul- 
ing out married women causes loss 
of some of our best teachers. Wh; 
should not a professional woman be 
entitled to a home of her own?” 

On and on the questions went—seek- 
ing opinions on teachers’ examina- 
tions, sick leave, retirement policies, 
asking about personal affairs. Teach- 


re- 





ing experience—“20-29 years”; pro- 
fessional preparation—“4 years”; health 
—“excellent”; salary, “$1500-$1999.” 

Miss Moore hesitated about the ques- 
tion on dependents. Since her mother’s 
death there was no one wholly depend- 
ent on her and she was not sure that 
she could call the frequent gifts of 
clothing and other necessities to her 
sister’s family as even partial support. 
So she checked “None” under all the 
various types of dependency. 

It was getting late but Miss Moore 
took time for thoughtful answers to 
those questions at the top of page 6: 

Do you enjoy teaching? 

If you had some cause for dissatisfac 
tion in your present teaching position, 
what would be your chances of getting 
a fair hearing and a square deal? 

Suppose you could go back to your 
college days and start over again; in 
view of your present knowledge, would 
you become a teacher? 


And here was half a page for two 
final questions on “Hindrances” and 
“Helps.” “What elements in your 
present situation as a teacher discour- 
age and hinder you from rendering 
the best teaching service of which you 
are capable? What elements .. . en- 
courage and help?” No answers 
suggested. Miss Moore thought 
over the day, the week, and the 
and under “Hindrances” wrote: 


were 
back 


year, 


[1] Interruptions due to outside activ- 
ities that cut into time which should be 
spent on the children. 

[2] Too many committee meetings 
with nothing accomplished. 

[3] Classes too large—not enough time 
for individual help. 

[4] Inadequate materials and equip 
ment to work satisfactorily with a large 
group having a wide range of abilities. 


She listed “Helps” in this order: 


[1] An understanding principal who 
has faith in me. 

[2] A fine corps of fellow teachers. 

[3] The excellent cooperation of par- 
ents. 
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[4] The feeling (I hope I’m not being 
immodest or boastful) that I have made 
a place for myself among my fellow 
teachers even tho I still do not accomplish 
all I’d like to in my teaching. 


Miss Moore was the last to leave the 
building that evening. The question- 
naire was in its envelope, which said 
that the NEA would pay postage on 
receipt. As she stopped at the mailbox 
she found herself wondering how 
other teachers at Reed School had an- 
swered those questions. She won- 
dered what the board of education 
members would think if they 
could read the replies of the Cen- 
terville teachers—and if it would 
make any difference in some of 
the things the board did. 

Perhaps it would have made a 
difference if those questionnaires 
from teachers in April 1944 could 
have been seen that spring by school 
officials in the 


many cities repre- 
sented. Some things might have 


changed, for instance, in that city 
where teacher after teacher wrote com- 
ments like this: 

Teachers treated as children instead 
of adults. ... Inadequate salary.... 
Working under a principal who does 
not understand children... . 
Working under dictatorship with no 
chance 


small 


for creativeness. . . . Working 
under a supervisor who lacks cultural 
and social insight. . . . Lengthy, super- 
fluous, uninspired meetings that teachers 
must attend. . . . The lack of confidence 
in a superintendent who is more of a 
politician than an educator.... An 
overcrowded curriculum. 


But school officials in other cities 
‘would have felt a genuine sense of 
achievement from the teachers’ replies. 
This teacher’s statement was typical of 
many from her particular community: 

A fine, professional school system, sin- 
cere and understanding supervisors and 
principal. Teacher aids, e.g., excellent 
professional library and visual aid de- 
partment. Adequate salary. Feeling of 
security 


“We have the best principal in 
Ohio,” said one teacher. Many others 
spoke of administrative help: 


in my teaching position. 


We have a very understanding and 
practical superintendent. We also have 
not just supervisors, but friends. I also 
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work under a very good principal. Under 
our system we are allowed to think and 
work for ourselves. We are treated with 
courtesy and consideration and in turn 
feel that way toward others. 


Teachers emphasized helps more 
than hindrances but most of them 
mentioned both. Human relationships 
and opportunity to do one’s profes- 
sional work received more attention 
than teacher welfare in the economic 
sense. But some teachers praised ade- 
quate salaries and others 
deplored low salaries. One 
man, earning less than 
$2000, having a wife and 
two children dependent 
on him, ended his ques- 
tionnaire with this bitter 
cry: 

I cannot live on the sal- 
ary which I am receiving. 

When a man spends his nights driving 
a taxi, his summer working in the mine 
as a common laborer, and his school day 
wondering what will happen when he 
can’t get an extra job, he cannot pos- 
sibly do his best teaching. 

Unless teachers fight as an organized, 
powerful, and aggressive group, they 
never will get any place. 

I don’t think they will fight for their 
own good or the good of the nation. 

I’m trying my best to get out! 

The December 1945 Research 
Bulletin of the NEA summarizes the 
questionnaire replies from nearly 5000 
urban and rural teachers. Only 
those who can sense human values 
in statistics will find this bulletin 
really fascinating. But others may 
find it a useful source of reference 
material. For example, how much 
more likely are teachers to approve 
efficiency ratings if they are used to 
them than if they are working in a 
system where no ratings are used? 
Do men or women give a higher de- 
gree of approval of written examina- 
tions as a factor in teacher selection? 
Are elementary- or secondary-school 
teachers more likely to say that “teach- 
ing to me is the most adventurous, the 
most exciting, the most thrilling of 
professions” ? 

The 3 questions at the top of page 6 
of the questionnaire were called morale 
questions by the researchers. Men 
teachers gave negative answers more 
often than women. And yet for every 


man who “certainly would not” 
come a teacher, given a chance to star 
over, there "were 2 who “certainh 
would” choose teaching again. Women} 
had fewer regrets—the ratio on this 
basis was I to 5. 

Replies were sorted to locate the 
teachers who gave favorable replies to 
all 3 morale questions, and also those 
low-spirited ones who were on the un. 
happy side in answering all 3. One sat. 
isfying discovery was that nearly 6 
times as many had high morale as had 
low. One surprise was that almost n 
difference appeared in years of prepa. 
ration and years of experience between 
the high morale group and the loy 
morale group. Differences in salary 
were slight. Lying back of low morale 
and high morale was of course the 
mental and physical health of the 
teachers themselves. But the situations 
in which the teachers found themselves 
also affected their morale. 

Some cities were consistently high 
on all 3 of the morale questions; 
others were low on all 3. A study of 
what the teachers in these two groups 
of cities listed as helps and hindrances 
would go a long way toward revealing 
why one group has high morale and 
the other has low morale. 

At first glance it is evident that in 
the one group of cities administration 
and supervision were ineffective; teach- 
ers’ opinions were ignored; countless 
interruptions and snags hindered teach- 
ing. In communities where morale was 
high a well-integrated supervisory pro- 
gram gave help rather than adding 
burdens; teachers received the mate- 
rials and teaching aids they needed; 
and principals were chosen on the 
basis of ability to inspire others. 

Information for separate cities can- 
not be released as a result of this study. 
But boards of education and all per- 
sons in places of educational leadership 
can see their own local problems re- 
flected in the findings. 

The December Research Bulletin is 
called “The Teacher Looks at Person- 
nel Administration.” Miss Moore and 
her colleagues have done their part. 
The bulletin perhaps will have its 
greatest value if, as one: result of its 
publication, the administrator takes 
another look at personnel administra- 
tion—HazEL pavis, NEA _ Research 
Division. 
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I DIDN’T want to do it. The principal 
didn’t have time. The parents ad- 
mitted that they didn’t know how. So 
it went undone or, worse, half done. 
That sort of thing just wouldn’t do. 
The interest, the need was a call that I 
couldn’t year after year brush aside. So 
I pitched in to learn all I could and 
offer myself a hesitant sacrifice. 

The first thing I learned was never 
to call it sex. Call it human relations, 
personal science, elementary ethics, 
but NEVER sex. Secondly, I learned 
I should create a proper, respectful, 
serious attitude on the children’s part. 
Third, I was to answer all questions 
with correct, unflinching answers. 

I didn’t know what the questions 
would be but I wanted to be prepared 
for anything. I found excellent infor- 
mation in the highschool health and 
biology texts. But using books that 
highschool teachers expected to use 
later seemed to be stealing their 
thunder. 

“Oh, that’s all right,” one said, “We 
never use that part of the text anyhow. 
There is so much there that is more 
worthwhile.” I must have looked my 
consternation because another put in, 
“You elementary teachers don’t under- 
stand highschool students. You 
couldn’t teach a subject like that with- 
out somebody getting fresh. There is a 
lot of difference between a seventh- 
and an eleventh-grade boy.” 

With my ducks in a row I began to 
teach Personal Science. My class was 
a group of boys who had shown the 
need for the instruction. They each 
had parental permission. I began 
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rather grimly, determined that I would 
answer every question and that in re- 
turn they were going to be serious and 
respectful or I'd know the reason why. 

The attitude was very satisfactory. 
No one said anything off color. In 
fact, no one said anything much! 
Those questions I was armed to meet 
were surprisingly weak and few. At 
the end of the week the subject seemed 
to be covered, certainly insomuch as 
their expressed curiosity was con- 
cerned. The need now seemed not to 
exist. 


Tue next term when the principal 
put the job to me again I had lost my 
missionary spirit. My principal in- 
sisted, so I began again with a new 
group of boys who had shown un- 
desirable me, personal 
relation—traits. Respectability hung 
heavy in the air. Then one day in 
learning proper, scientific names for 
parts of the body the boys began to 
divulge the pet names that they had 
learned to use in their homes as very 
young children. A gale of laughter 
blew thru the room like a fresh spring 
breeze. Seriousness flew out the win- 
dow. Gentleness and understanding 
took their place. And still no one said 
an “ugly word.” No one has to this 


sex—e€xcuse 


day. 

The questions tumbled over each 
other until we had to have a commit- 
tee to receive and compile them. I went 
back to my source materials—to the 
school nurse, to my own mother, to 
my own physician. I found a bibliog- 
raphy of books not available to me 
and bought many. The children, not I, 
took off the lid. I followed scrupu- 


lously that one piece of advice I had 
found everywhere: answer truthfully 
every question put. (1 now doubt the 
wisdom in that, but that’s another 
story.) 

Finally, we came to the end of the 
questions and the Plans Committee 
asked: “Miss Wilshin, if 
we think of something we want to 
know later on in the term may we 
ask you then?” I hadn’t anticipated 
that. I didn’t want these boys keeping 
their minds on sex. Having the sub- 
ject crop up too often didn’t seem 
wise. Yet I didn’t want the idea to 


chairman 


prevail that personal science was a 
matter taken up for two weeks and 
then dropped like an ill-mannered ac- 
quaintance. A compromise had to be 
struck. Hastily and desperately I an- 
swered, “Any boy who wishes may 
come to me with his own question after 
school on Tuesdays and Thursdays.” 

That sounded silly. Sex problems 
were no more relegated to Tuesdays 
and Thursdays than they were to one 
week in the spring and one in the 
fall. But my idea was that if a ques 
tion were important to the child my 
conditions Thus I 
hoped to eliminate the casual inquiry 
that served no purpose. My decision, 


would be met. 


snap tho it was, worked. A few boys 
approached me with searching ques- 
tions, but there was no preoccupation 
with the subject, and dirty writing 
began to fade. Any offense was han- 
dled by the boys themselves. 

One red-haired, pimply-faced, over- 
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aged rascal came to me with, “You 
just gotta talk to Billy G. He writes 
awful things in the washroom. We've 
stopped him two or three times but he 
keeps right on doing it.” Billy G. 
turned out to be a fourth-grader, bold 
and brazen, guilty and unashamed. 

I took Billy aside and began with 
the mirth-provoking pet names. Then 
I laughed. Billy didn’t. So I asked him 
what he wanted to know. He said that 
he didn’t want to know anything. I 
thought I’d better tell him a few 
things anyhow. He listened and his 
youthful smirking pierced my adult 
veneer. So I let him go with a warning 
never to be caught writing on the 
washroom walls again. 


Ture came a succession of Billys. 
I thought I would find the cue to this 
individual instruction as I had found 
the key to wholesome, free classroom 
discussion. But it eluded me. I never 
had at the close of a conference the 
feeling of success that every teacher 
worth her salt experiences when she 
has done a good piece of work. I sus- 
pected that the trouble was that J had 
decided the child had need that he 
didn’t see. He felt segregated and re- 
sented it. He hadn’t sought me out. 
But the point was that if he enjoyed 
questionable practices he 
wasn't going to seek a cure. 

Then I moved on to work with 
ninth-graders. We sent out 125 letters 
explaining the work we proposed to 
cover in a two-weeks’ period. One 
hundred and twenty-four parents gave 
permission. The one who didn’t said 
that she felt her son a little immature 
and hoped that he would have the op- 
portunity later on. 


certainly 


But I wondered at the mass reac- 
tion. I had certainly expected a num- 
ber to say that the matter had already 
been cared for in the home. But when 
I took the pupils in small groups of 
eight or ten, they said in unsigned, 
unidentified statements that all the in- 
formation they had ever received had 
been from contemporaries and cheap 
publications. Of course, they were 
speaking of specialized information 
and took no cognizance of incidental 
learnings gleaned, for example, in 
raising pets in the classroom. 


sss 
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I couldn’t understand so large a 
group of parents entirely missing the 
splendid advice given so abundantly in 
periodicals. I talked the matter over 
with the young mothers at my church. 
Yes, they had read the articles. They 
knew they ought to teach their chil- 
dren about sex. They knew questions 
should be answered. But they kept 
hoping that the children would get it 
at school. 

“Why,” I asked, “do you want to 
push this off on teachers?” “Did you 
ever try to tell your own child how he 
got into the world?” Well, no, I hadn't. 
I had no child. But I had a niece, and 
shortly I found out what they meant 
from her. 

We were sitting in the swing. I was 
darning and Sandra was dressing 
paper dolls. “Why don’t I have a baby 
sister?” she asked. “Bangy is going to 
have one. It’s growing in his mother 
under her heart. Bangy told me so. 
Why doesn’t my mother have a baby 
sister growing under her heart for 


me?” 


I found my head bending over my 
darning and my throat constricting. I 
played with a knot in the darning 
thread but Sandra bided her time. 

“Huh?” she ventured. 

“Huh what?” I countered. If I 
showed disinterest maybe she would 
too. It didn’t work. 

“Why doesn’t my mother have a 
baby growing?” she insisted. 

“She doesn’t have one planted,” I 
mumbled. 

“Why doesn’t she? How does she 
get one planted?” 

I choked. “Daddy plants it there.” 

“He does!” she exclaimed with de- 
light. “Then I'll tell Daddy.” 

That let me out, but it certainly put 
Daddy on the spot. And for the first 
time I realized what an uncomfort- 
able spot it was. 

So this was what parents went thru. 
With all my classroom experiences 
this emotional bloc was one thing that 
had never happened to me before. I 
feared I would not have the courage 
to continue. the answers when she be- 
came older. Could I ever tell her what 
I told my classes? Certainly not while 
sitting out in the swing! But even if I 
could manage the utterance would she 
sense my reluctance and connect it 
with sex itself rather than with my 


deep attachment for her? Would set 
become an unhappy emotion that one 





would rather not mention? 


Then I had my answer. The clas. ) 


room creates a clinical atmosphere. 
There the subject is free from its co}. 
orings of love and shame. The at 
tude is impersonal and the learnings 
are intellectual. If the home has Jai 


1 


its foundations of understanding and 
tolerance, then the school does a ber. 
ter job of teaching biological mani. 
festations. Parents bog down here be. 
cause of their own lack of information 
and their strong emotional ties. They 
become afraid their instruction will be 
worse than none at all. I think the 
are right. 


Peruars we can educate away from 
this emotional bloc. It exists primarily 
because these same parents, when chil- 
dren, connected sex and shame and 
tho now happily married have never 
been able to throw the feeling off. 

My experiences have led me to draw 
these conclusions: 

[1] Children won’t seek out a 
teacher for information. She has to 
make it available to the group so that 
the individual 
marked man. 

[2] Once a child has found an adult 
source of information he will use it 
intelligently. 

[3] Good sex instruction is de- 
tailed, light, and happy, following the 
lead of the children themselves. 

[4] Incidental instruction is most 
often so very incidental that it is an 
incident to the teacher too. If the sub- 
ject is going to be a force for good in 
the lives of the children it will have to 
be handled in organized fashion. 

[5] School, not home, is the place 
for physiological sex instruction to be 
given because of the freedom from 
emotional bloc. 

[6] The public is ready for teachers 
to take over, but teachers lag behind. 

[7] In as many as one-half the cases 
the ninth grade is too late to form at- 
titudes. Seventh-grade children listen 
with a “Really?” expression on their 
faces. Ninth-grade faces say, “Oh, 
come now, you can’t tell us that.” In 
the ninth grade sex education is largely 


doesn’t become a 


re-education because by that time con- 
temporary magazines and musintor- 
mation have done their work. 
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HE FIRST WHITE HOUSE CONFERENCE 
™ on Rural Education, held October 
45, 1944, focused public attention on 
Hressing problems of rural schools. 
he job ahead in meeting the educa- 
ponal needs of rural children was 
@pitomized in A Charter of Education 
Mor Rural Children, widely dissemi- 
ated as part of the follow-up of the 
onference. 

y As a further step in achieving the 
Hull value of the Conference, October 


I, 1945, was proclaimed by NEA Presi- 


Ment F. L. Schlagle as Rural-School 
Wharter Day. Teachers, principals, su- 
Pervisors, and superintendents serving 
fural children and youth were urged 
in cooperation with parents, school- 


boards, and lay leaders to “observe 


= 


this day with appropriate ceremonies, 


rograms, and discussions, to the end 
hat people in every community may 


become informed of the work, pro- 


rams, and problems of our rural 
schools and renew their devotion to 
phe cause of public education.” 


| Prawns for the local observance in 
1945 were of necessity developed 
juickly since distribution of the official 
proclamation and suggested plans was 
delayed until late September. That 
a Charter Day has caught the imagi- 
nation of many, as a means of drama- 
tizing the problems and possibilities of 
education in rural areas, is attested by 
the quick and varied response from 
those who observed Charter Day this 
year and from others who reported 
their desire to do so another year. 

Within the week following Charter 
Day, reports reached NEA headquar- 
ters of some type of observance in 
24 states. 

A two-room school presented a pro- 


}gram attended by 70 people. In addi- 


tion to presentation of the Charter and 
discussion of rural education in the 
nation and the state, this school invited 
an ex-serviceman to report on rural 
education as he had observed it in Ger- 
many. 

An Oregon county, where a survey 
last year had revealed shortcomings in 
school buildings and equipment, used 
Charter Day to check the improve- 
ments made and to plan necessary ones 
to follow. In a Wisconsin county 
nearly all rural schools had Charter 
Day programs and invited parents. 
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In addition, students in the county 
normal broadcast over a local station. 
This was announced in advance so 
that persons beyond the immediate 
county had the opportunity to listen. 

A number of colleges preparing 
teachers reported assemblies for which 
the programs were planned by some 
special education class. One such class 
invited the local county superintendent 
to address the assembly. 


Ix a Wisconsin teachers college stu- 
dents in rural education courses 
worked out a program which they can 
use next year in their own schools, a 
program in which children can take a 
suitable part and parents are given op- 
portunity to discuss what they can do 
to improve the situation. State superin- 
tendents, or members of their staffs in 
at least 3 states called Charter Day to 
the attention of county superintendents 
and urged its observance. In New 
Mexico, Governor John J. Dempsey 
followed President Schlagle’s procla- 
mation by an official proclamation for 
the state. He urged “that teachers and 
other school officials and employees 
serving rural children, in cooperation 
with parents and schoolboards, observe 
this day with appropriate ceremonies 
and programs designed to make better 
known the work of the rural schools.” 

In some communities, local editors 
accepted the invitation to participate in 
observing Charter Day. An editorial, 
“What Are Your Goals in Rural Edu- 
cation?” in The Daily Pantagraph, of 
Bloomington, Illinois, after naming 
the 10 rights of the rural child out- 
lined in the Charter, asked: 

“Do you agree with these standards? 
Do your rural grade and highschools 
measure up to these standards? Are you 
satisfied with the kind of educational 
opportunities your children have? Think 
it over today. Then act. An opportunity 
will present itself within the next few 
weeks for a county rural-school survey. 
That offers a golden opportunity to take 
a complete invoice. Any county that ig- 
nores this opportunity is playing the 
ostrich.” 

Charles A. Sprague, in the column, 
“It Seems to Me,” in a Salem, Oregon, 
paper, says: 
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“If we put the whole list of ‘rights’ in 
a capsule we can at least agree on this: 
that the rural-school child is entitled to 
just as good an education (I do not mean 
the same education) as a city child. He 
hasn’t been getting it. It will take more 
than a framed charter hanging on the 
wall to give it to him. But the charter 
when applied in practical manner. . . 
should improve the quality and the quan- 
tity of education the rural child receives.” 

Said a district superintendent: “AlI- 
tho we have in this area attained many 
of the objectives stated in the Charter, 
there is still much work to be done. I 
have tried to stress the fact recognized 
by many of the speakers at the Con- 
ference that in no section of a democ- 
racy can people live unto themselves. 
They must be interested, even for self- 
ish reasons, in the welfare of all other 
citizens, regardless of the state in 
which they live.” 


Tus point of view was echoed in 
many suggestions for further observ- 
ance of Rural-School Charter Day. Re- 
peatedly the belief was expressed that 
the problem of achieving the rights set 
forth in the Charter is of as much 
concern to urban as to rural people. 

The observance of Charter Day re- 
minds us anew of President Roosevelt’s 
statement the White House 
Conference on Rural Education: 

“The American form of government 


before 


was conceived and created by men most 
of whom had been taught in country 
schools. Country schools prepared Amer- 
icans for the task of mastering this con- 
tinent. Country schools trained a great 
proportion of the boys who fought the 
early American wars. Country schools 
trained millions of those who are fighting 
this greatest of American wars today. 
They will play their tremendous part in 
the creation of the American future to 
which the citizens of this country are 
committed in their hearts and souls. It is 
for all of us Americans to see that the 
building of that future does not lag be- 
cause the country schools are without the 
means to carry on their essential work.” 
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Every rural child— 
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CHARTER OF EDUCATION FOR RURAL CHILDREN 


The First Wu1TE Houst CONFERENCE 
Rural Education Presents the Followin gas th 
Educational Rights of Every Rural Child anj 
Pledges Itself To Work for Their Achievement 


—has the right to a satisfactory, modern elementary education. 


appreciating the natural and social world, to participate 
happily and helpfully in home and community life, jo 
work and play with others, and tc enjoy and use music. 
art, literature, and handicrafts. 


This education should be such as to guarantee the child 
an opportunity to develop and maintain a healthy body and 
a balanced personality, to acquire the skills needed as tools 
of learning, to get a good start in understanding and 


—has the right to a satisfactory, modern secondary education. 
This education should assure the youth continued progress 
in his general, physical, social, civic, and cultural develop- 
ment begun in the elementary school, and provide initial 


training for farming or other occupations and an open 
door to college and the professions. 


—has the right to an educational program that bridges the gap between home and school, and between 
school and adult life. 


This program requires, on the one hand, cooperation with 
parents for the home education of children too young for 
school and for the joint educational guidance by home and 


cooperative development of cultural and vocational adult 
education suited to the needs and desires of the people of 
the community. 


school of all other children; and, on the other hand, the 


—has the right thru his school to health services, educational and vocational guidance, library facilities, rec- 
reational activities, and, where needed, school lunches and pupil transportation facilities at public expense. 


Such special services, because they require the employment 


easily thru enlarged units of school administration and 
of specially qualified personnel, can be supplied most 


the cooperation of several small schools. 


—has the right to teachers, supervisors, and administrators who know rural life and who are educated 
to deal effectively with the problems peculiar to rural schools. 
Persons so educated should hold state certificates that set 
forth their special qualifications, should be paid adequate 
salaries, and should be protected by law and fair practices 
in security of their positions as a reward for good and 


faithful services. The accomplishment of these objectives 
is the responsibility of local leadership, state departments 
of education, the teacher-education institutions, and 
national leaders in rural education. 


—has the right to educational service and guidance during the entire year and fulltime attendance in a 
school that is open for not less than 9 months in each year for at least 12 years. 


The educational development of children during vacation 
time is also a responsibility of the community school. 
In many communities the period of schooling has already 


become 14 years and should become such in all communi- 
ties as rapidly as possible. 


—has the right to attend school in a satisfactory, modern building. 


The building should be attractive, clean, sanitary, safe, 
conducive to good health, equipped with materials and 
apparatus essential to the best teaching, planned as a 


community center, and surrounded by ample space for 
play-grounds, gardens, landscaping, and beautification. 


—has the right thru the school to participate in community life and culture. 
For effective service the school plant must be planned and 
recognized as a center of community activity; the closest 
possible interrelationships should be maintained between 


the school and other community agencies; and children 
and youth should be recognized as active participants in 
community affairs. 


—has the right to a local school system sufficiently strong to provide all the services required for a modern 
education. 
Obtaining such a school system depends upon organizing 
amply large units of school administration. Such units 
do not necessarily result in large schools. Large schools 


can usually provide broad educational opportunities more 
economically, but with special efforts small schools can 
well serve rural children and communities. 


—has the right to have the tax resources of his community, state, and nation used to guarantee him an 
American standard of educational opportunity. 
This right must include equality of opportunity for minority 


and low economy groups. Since many rural youth become 
urban producers and consumers, it is necessary for the 


development of the democratic way of life that the wealth 
and productivity of the entire nation should aid in the 
support of the right of every child to a good education. 


These are the rights of the rural child because they are the rights of every child regara- 
less of race, or color, or situation, wherever he may live under the United States flag. 
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' thousands of teachers it 


a Symposium 


We teachers are inclined to be criti- 
cal. We find much at fault in our own 
profession. This is a healthy situation 
only if we criticize constructively and 
do something about it. It is in the 
realm of doing that most teachers are 
woefully lacking. Many a teacher who 
is a power and an inspiration in her 
classroom retires within herself when 
she leaves the school building. 

The teaching profession is a mighty 
profession. Our nation is served by 
some 870,000 teachers. They should be 
a powerful force for progress and an 
important source of leadership. Such 
a group could not fail to include many 
excellent leaders. It is our problem to 
find these potential leaders, develop 
them, and back them in working for 
a program which we help formulate. 
It is in this field that even the most 
shy and retiring teacher can help by 
participating in her local teachers or- 
ganization. 

The importance of the local asso- 
ciation cannot be over-emphasized. It 


To be is to be in <xelation” could 


‘have been written of professional or- 


ganizations. No single organization 
whether local, state, or national can 
realize its full possibilities for service 
until it becomes aware of its relation- 


ship to the others and assumes its 


responsibilities toward each of the 
others. Moreover, no single organiza- 
tion can render its best service to the 
profession until it is recognized by the 
others as an important part in the pat- 


} tern of organization and is assigned its 
| full share of responsibility for the 
| others. 


Perhaps the most neglected in the 


| pattern of organization is the local 
| association. Too frequently the state 


association has expected and desired 
no more than the membership fee. 
from its members. It has assumed the 
right and obligation to speak for the 
represents. 


However effective and influential this 


LOCAL, STATE, NATIONAL ASSOCIATIONS 





The Role of the LOCAL Association 


in the State and National Programs 


is inconceivable to think of inefficient 
state and national government in a na- 
tion of well-governed towns and cities. 
Hf, then, we are not satisfied with the 
progress made by our larger teacher 
associations, let us be practical and get 
behind the work of the local ones. 
These smaller organizations must be 
a constant source of ideas and ideals 
for the larger ones. They must de- 
velop the leaders too, and inject in 
them a confidence in _ professional 
unity. 

We teachers have often failed our 
leaders thru indifference to their ef- 
forts. The best-planned state or na- 
tional legislative program can fail 
miserably because the individual teach- 
ers do not realize what is being at- 
tempted. We feel so weighed down by 
our numerous duties that we do not 
raise our eyes from the classroom to 
look out of the window to see what 


is going on around us. Here again the 


local organization can play a great 
part by educating its own members on 
current professional problems. When 
we understand what the other fellow 
is trying to do, we can act more intelli- 
gently ourselves. 

Let us not belittle our profession or 
deny its responsibilities. We can build 
it into a great mosaic, composed of 45 
sections, and an inspiration to all who 
see it. And as a mosaic is marred by 
an imperfect piece, or by the absence 
of a single unit, so national and state 
associations are great and fine only if 
each teacher and each local association 
participates. We, as active members of 
our own small local group, can lay our 
section of a mighty state and national 
association which can place our con 
victions before the public in the most 
favorable light. 

—FRED R. DINGLEY, chairman, State 
Committee on Local Associations, Mil 
linocket, Maine. 


The Role of the STATE Association 


in the Local and National Programs 


type of organization may be in gaining 
its objectives, it is too remote to be 
very significant to its members. They 
deserve the right to study their own 
problems, to become articulate upon 
them, and to work for their solution. 
They need to experience the satisfac- 
tion that comes from working coopera- 
tively for a cause. Membership in an 
active local association that is closely 
coordinated with the state organiza- 
tion will answer many of these needs. 

It would seem, therefore, that a 
primary duty of the state association 
is to see that a local education assocta- 
tion is within the reach of every 


RBRUILDING 
STRONG LOCAL 
ASSOCIATIONS 


oe ecmenan 








teacher. In some areas the desire for an 
organization must be inspired by the 
state organization while in other local 
ities the prestige of the state association 
is needed to lend dignity to the project 
of organizing a new group. Whatever 
the situation may be locally, it is the 
responsibility of the state association to 
assist in the formation of local asso 
ciations. 

A second responsibility of the state 
association is to provide a continuous 
program for the improvement ol the 
local Such a 
might well begin with a manual of 


organization. program 
instruction on technics of organization 
and include a sample constitution and 
information on the duties of officers 
and the work of committees. Frequent 
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releases from the state association of- 
fice should contain program material 
that can be adapted to the needs of 
various groups so that busy persons 
will not find running an organization 
too much of a burden. An inexperi- 
enced program chairman may need 
some material that is worked out in 
detail. In order to meet such needs the 
state association could well afford to 
prepare scripts for sample programs 
on subjects about which all teachers 
should be informed. 

A third responsibility of the state 
association is for training leaders in the 
local associations. Among devices that 
have been tried and found successful 
is the regional conference to which 
officers of the local groups in the re- 
gion are invited to come to discuss 
their problems and learn new methods 
of running an organization. A state 


association that fails to include an item 
in the budget for this type of confer- 
ence is losing an opportunity to serve 
its members and to strengthen itself. 
Workshops and conferences on educa- 
tional problems lend themselves to 
training for leadership because of the 
informality that generally characterizes 
them and because of the wide partici- 
pation they provide. New leaders learn 
best by seeing experienced and skilful 
chairmen conduct meetings and by 
actually participating in committee 
meetings and conferences. The state as- 
sociation should provide many oppor- 
tunities for persons from all over the 
state to participate in educational 
meetings of various types. 

Over a period of years the state as- 
sociation gains from such a program 
of training. As leaders appear in the 
local areas, they furnish a supply from 


The Role of the NATIONAL Association 
in, the Local and State Programs 


Tue National Education Associa- 
tion’s relationship to local and state 
organizations is much the same as that 
of a parent to his children. A devoted 
parent directs his will to his children’s 
good. Loyal children cooperate with 
their parents. 

The national organization should 
not hesitate to initiate steps for the 
local and state programs in dealing 
with teacher welfare and professional 
growth. As these units move forward, 
the NEA will advance with them. 

Great power lies in creative thought, 
the key to life. The national organiza- 
tion takes time to think creatively for 
the local and state groups, thereby 
keeping a positive point of view before 
the teachers of the nation. It removes 
fears, doubts, and depressive attitudes 
of mind and builds a sense of security 
for the teachers and thru them for the 
pupils and their parents. 

No community can attain a high cul- 
tural, economic, political, or scientific 
level unless its teachers are moving 
along with it. The national organiza- 
tion must keep abreast of activities in 
which public education is concerned— 
teacher welfare, financial support, cur- 
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riculum-making, teacher training—in 
fact, any phase of development deal- 
ing with the education of people. 

Local and state units should keep the 
national aware of their conditions. 
Then when needed, it can help intel- 
ligently. If a situation gets out of con- 
trol, the national should exercise sound 
judgment and claim its privilege of 
parental protection, never dictatorship. 

The national organization should 
dispense information, point out oppor- 
tunities, dangers, and_ responsibilities 
in all the movements bettering civiliza- 
tion in general and the teaching pro- 
fession in particular. 

Sometimes it is necessary to spend 
more time, more money, and more 
thought upon a weaker or slower child 
than on the others. Just so ought the 
national organization watch over the 
local and state groups. Whenever one 
falters, the NEA should help. Like- 
wise when an organization feels at a 
loss to know which step to take next, 
it should have such confidence in the 


national that an SOS goes forth at - 


once. 


Society is aware that emotional states 
influence health as much as and per- 
haps more than physical states in peo- 
ple. Love, joy, peace, respect, har- 


which the state organization cay 
choose its officers and committee mem. 
bers. In addition, those who take 4) 
active part in professional organizy. 
tions may become of increased yal 
as teachers. 

Finally, the state association is th, 
connecting link between local and po. 
tional. It acquaints the local group, 
with the services of the national and 
sees that information from the nationa| 
is promptly presented to the local. A: 
the same time it acquaints the national 



































with the needs of the local associations fv 
and the thinking of teachers as it is 
reflected in the local organizations. § 
The state association plays an impor- j 
tant role in making our pattern of or- 
ganization a working reality. | Ass 

—MAE NEWMAN, chairman, Resolu-% cit) 
tions Committee, NEA Dept. of Clas: Va 
room Teachers, Huntington, W. Va. 1 10, 
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Tc 
mony, service, and enthusiasm are the}, ¢4 
principles used in family life. They} U" 
play equally as great a part in the fj Bt 
power of professional groups. The na- ff 
tional should build conditions con-f 
ducive to their establishment in all} ' 
units of the profession. 

Worthwhile organization work is} hi 
the coming together of kindred people } F 
with similar interests seeking common J} j¢ 
solutions to problems. Antagonisms }} \ 
and selfishness destroy much in organi- 
zation programs but fellowship inf} I 
agreement opens the door for growth F} ¢ 
and outstanding leadership. s 

Organizations must learn to apply J} s 
the rule of fair devotion to their pro} \ 

















fession if a spiritual balance is to reach 
all members. The “give me” attitude 
must pass and the rule of service in a 
unity of purpose must take hold. Then 
professional survival will be assured 
because the principle of common wel- 
fare is the universal law of service. 

When local and state organizations 
are receptive and responsive to the 
work of the national and it in turn is 
receptive and responsive to their ¢l- 
forts, then there will be a dynamic 
profession serving the children of this 
nation and thru them the world. 

—SARA C. EWING, past president, In- 
diana State Teachers Association, Indt- 
anapolis. 
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WAS LATE 
MARCH of 1845. 
The Albany 
County Teachers 
Association was in session in the capital 





T. W. VALENTINI 
from NEA History 
































































‘esolu-[B city of the Empire State. Thomas W. 
Clas:-§ Valentine, principal of School District 
’. Va.f 10, Albany, offered a motion favoring 
| organization of a “Teachers State Con- 
vention.” The resolution, “eloquently 
| advocated” by the Honorable Salem 
Town, a layman vitally interested in 
e the J) education, was passed. A committee 
They ff under the chairmanship of John W. New York teachers may well be proud 
1 the ff Bulkley, another Albany principal, ZORAIDA E. WEEKS a age Neer gp ee 4 
¢ na- | Was charged with corresponding with Associate Editor, New York State Education 
con-f, teachers and making the necessary ar- ; 
n allf rangements for the convention. Horace Mann’s term as warns of this office, men of high calibre who 
Esser that month James K. Polk the Massachusetts State Board of Edu- later filled poteundiaiih positions te 
kis ff} had entered the White House. Late in S20 which was “es deave a permanent state and nation. But even so, teachers 
eople | February Texas had been annexed by impeint on Americen patie educe- and others concerned with education 
mon FF joint resolution of Congress, an act sought the appointment of an educator 
isms | which was to lead to war with Mexico as superintendent of common schools. 
gani- {| the following year. In June John C. OUR AFFILIATED Nor were the schools free. As early 
) in | Fremont would start on his second STATE ASSOCIATIONS as 1795 the state had made an appro- 
ywth fF} exploring expedition. All during the sonar TT priation for schools, and thru later 
summer the President would seek to legislation had increased state funds, 
pply p} settle the disputed Oregon boundary tion, was coming to 2 close. Henry _ but these were inadequate for support 
pro- with Great Britain. Barnard, after a brief period ina simi- of schools and teachers. Even supple- 
each These were the “Roaring Forties.” Jar position in Connecticut, had been mented by district taxes, the amount 
rude The continuing westward movement called to Rhode Island where in Janu- available was not sufficient without 
in a was reflected in the restlessness of the ary 1845 he had been instrumental in payments by parents toward teachers 
hen J} population, ever seeking new frontiers. organizing the Rhode Island Institute —_salaries—the obnoxious “rate bills.” 
ired §} The industrial revolution with its re- of Instruction. Furthermore, there was a dual sys- 
wel- sulting “rise of the common man” also In the neighbori:ug state of New tem of education with private acad- 
contributed to the seething ferment. York, where the Albany county teach- emies and colleges under supervision 
ions These were also the “Fabulous For- ers were meeting, there was no Mann __ of the Board of Regents and the com- 
the ties,” when reform movements flour- or Barnard. There had been Gideon mon schools under the Secretary of 
n is ished—temperance, abolition, women’s Hawley, first state superintendent of State. Teachers for common schools 
ef- rights, treatment of criminals and in- common schools in the Uruted States were examined, licensed, and _super- 
mic sane; when strange new religions in 1812, who by 1820 had lost his office vised by town and count) superintend- 
this caught popular fancy; and when gov- thru politics. Public clamor against his _ ents, usually men with no understand- 
ernment was becoming increasingly — successor had resulted in abolishing the ing of schools or wn peg 
[n- responsive to the voice of the common _ position and turning over its functions In teacher training the state had 
dl- man. to the Secretary of State. The state had ne — 
Education too was surging forward. been fortunate in the men who held DECEMBER 1945 207 





taken a forward step in May 1844 
when the legislature had appropriated 
funds for a state normal school, which 
opened its doors to students in Albany 
the following December. 

There were many county associa- 
tions in the state, encouraged by the 
Secretary of State. There had been 
earlier attempts to establish a state 
association, too—first in 1830, then in 
1836, and finally in 1837 when a State 
Society for the Improvement of Schools 
was founded at Utica. Apparently the 
society was a victim of the panic of 
1837, for there is no further record of 
its meeting. Many educators in the 
state felt keenly the need for an or- 
ganization to speak for education and 
to lift teaching to the level of a pro- 
fession. Among these was the little 
group in Albany who assumed leader- 
ship and called the convention to meet 
at Syracuse July 30, 1845. 

Thomas W. Valentine wrote in a let- 
ter to Henry Barnard nearly 20 years 
later, “How think you did the leading 
spirits in that movement travel from 
Albany to Syracuse, 150 miles? ... 
We crossed to Schenectady, 16 miles 
by railroad, and then chartered a canal- 
boat, which was to carry us to Syra- 
cuse, including board and lodging for 
1 day and 2 nights, for $2.37 per head. 
The history of that first and last voy- 
age by us on ‘the raging canawl’ under 
the broiling heat of a July sun with 
no shade, the peculiar cuisine, the 
phlebotomy (and not by fleas alone, 
either) ... have not been written 
. . «3 suffice it to say that in due time 
we did reach the City of Salt, and ‘Dr. 
Franklin’s first entrance into Philadel- 
phia’ could not have been a more 
grotesque affair than was the disem- 
barkation of these ‘Albany Schoolmas- 
ters’ in Syracuse.” 

Altho the Secretary of State, doubt- 
less fearing the demand for a separate 
department of public instruction, ad- 
vised teachers not to attend this meet- 
ing called by “a lot of malcontents,” 
185 delegates from 32 counties gathered 
in the Congregational Church on the 
opening day of the convention. The 
number had almost doubled by the 
next day, including in its ranks not 
only teachers, but ministers, judges, 
and visitors from several states. 
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John W. Bulkley was elected chair- 
man of the meeting, presiding over 
the 3 sessions each day. At 11:30 on 
the evening of July 31 the convention 
resolved itself into the New York 
State Teachers Association, “believing 
that the best interests of every com- 
munity are founded upon sound and 
thoro elementary education, and that 
without unity of feeling and concert 
of action on the part of teachers, this 
can rarely, if ever, be attained, and 
further that the true dignity of our 
profession calls for associated action 
and combined effort.” 

Provision was made for establish- 
ment of a weekly periodical, the 
Teachers Advocate. Other resolutions 
called for a superintendent of common 
schools, urged reading of the Holy 
Scriptures at the opening of school, 
recommended licensing of teachers by 
teachers only, and held that “while the 
teacher should seek to govern with all 
possible mildness, there are cases where 
the use of the rod is necessary, and in 
entire accordance with the law of 
kindness.” 

Fifteen years later James Cruik- 
shank, editor of the New York 
Teacher, wrote, “Thus was organized 
a movement destined to work radical 
changes and develop unexampled 
progress in the condition of the schools 
not only of this state but of the con- 
tinent.” The movement spread to other 
states so that within a dozen years 23 
of the 31 states had state associations. 

At the convention in 1853 a quiet 
young woman arose and requested the 
right to speak on the subject under de- 
bate: “Why is the profession of teacher 
not as highly respected as that of law- 
yer, doctor, or minister?” The unprec- 
edented request caused consternation 
among the and mortification 
among the women, who, tho compris- 


men 


ing two-thirds of the membership, had 
never lifted a voice. 

After young 
Susan B. Anthony was given the floor. 
“It seems to me,” she said, “that you 
fail to comprehend the cause of the 
disrespect of which you complain. Do 
you not see that as long as society Says 


agitated discussion, 


that woman has not brains enough to 
be a lawyer, doctor, or minister, but 
has plenty to be a teacher, every one 
of you who condescends to teach tacitly 
admits before all Israel and the sun 


that he has no more brains than 
woman?” 

The following day Miss Anthony 
with the aid of a few liberal spirits 


succeeded in having a_ resolution 
adopted recognizing “the rights of 
female teachers to share in all the 
privileges and deliberations” of that 
body. The next year, thanks to Miss 
Anthony, the first woman vicepresi- 
dent was elected. 

By 1857 the state associations were 
feeling the need of a national profes- 
sional organization. Thomas W. Val- 
entine and President D. B. Hagar of 
the Massachusetts Teachers Associa- 
tion that year issued the call to a 
national convention at Philadelphia, 
where the National Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation was formed, forerunner of the 
NEA. John W. Bulkley became sec- 
ond secretary and fourth president. 
Thus the two chief founders of the 
New York association became moving 
spirits in the national. 

The hundred-year story of the New 
York State Teachers Association has 
been told in the centennial history, 4 
Century of Service to Public Educa- 
tion by Lamont F. and D. Emma 
Wilber Hodge. Suffice it to say here 
that the “lot of malcontents” attacked 
the problems of their time and with 
the aid of public-spirited laymen made 
great gains in education and the teach- 
ing profession in the Empire State. 
The schools became free by constitu- 
tional provision; a superintendent of 
public instruction was appointed; cer- 
tification and supervision of teachers 
came under the jurisdiction of educa- 
tors alone; the dual system of educa- 
tion ended in 1904 when the Commis- 
sioner of Education became head of 
the educational program of the state. 

The association has remained loyal 
to its great basic aim of improving 
public education. As the association 
enters its second century this objective 
will continue to be its chief interest. 
In the words of President Charles C. 
Ward, “To discover and give expres- 
sion to each child’s innate capacity and 
potential worth, to educate for citizen- 
ship in a world which some day must 
be truly one world, to encourage and 
enable every humanbeing to do a 
worthwhile work—this is the final jus- 
tification for our schools; this the pur- 
pose for which our association lives.” 
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La. 11} 205 | 
Maine 2 43 | 
Md 28 | 94 
Mass 28 | 413 | 
Mich 5 308 
Minn 20 | 229 
Miss Q | 62 | 
Mo 12 | 294 | 
Mont. .... 7 | 31 
Nebr..... 12| 53 | 
Nev.... 1 7 | 
N. H.. 26 | 
N. J 13 375 
N. Mex. 3 37 | 
N.Y 394 | 1,386 | 
N. C 6 155 
N. D 13 30 
Ohio 33 S37 | 
NOs 66:0 3 98 | 
Oregon 36 129 | 
Pa. 73 640 
R. | 7 43 | 
el 9 49 | 
| ee 4 28 | 
ee 25 109 
Texas..... 26 488 
EER. iss. 6 67 | 
OS 11 31 
Va. 18 174 
Wash. . 14 243 
W. Va. 5 106 
a 38 243 
Wyo 2 16 
Outlying 
possessions 
Alaska 4 
Canal Zone. , 8 | 
Hawaii. . 1 46 | 
P. I. ' ‘ 
Puerto Rico 1 10 
Foreign... 8 324 


a Membership as of June 5, 1945. 

b Membership as of June 1, 1945. 

c Includes 5,462 members who paid dues for the 
calendar year 1944, 11 honorary members, 169 life 
or twenty-five-year members, and Q six-year members. 

d Membership for the calendar year 1944. 

e Membership as of September 1, 1945. 

f Membership as of July 31, 1945. 
g Membership as of July 31, 1945. Does not | Membership as of May 23, 1945. s Memb 
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GUIDE TO CONSCRIPTION 








Bibliographies 


BIBLIOGRAPHY ON COMPULSORY MILI- 
TARY TRAINING—Scholastic Speaker and 
Debater, in Senior Scholastic, Teachers 
Edition. Sept. 17, 1945. 


COMPULSORY MILITARY TRAINING, Edu- 
cation for Victory, Feb. 3, 1945, p6. 


Books 


“COMPULSORY UNIVERSAL MILITARY 
TRAINING, affirmative and _ negative. 
University Debaters’ Annual 1945, p165- 
202. $2.25. H. W. Wilson. 


PEACETIME MILITARY TRAINING, NUEA 
Debate Handbook 1945-46—edited by 
Bower Aly. Pro and con arguments. 220p. 
$1. Lucas Bros., Columbia, Mo. 


PEACETIME CONSCRIPTION, compiled by 
Julia E. Johnson. The Reference Shelf, 
vol. 18, no. 4. Logical pro and con argu- 
ments advanced by public leaders. 1945. 
327p. $1.25. H. W. Wilson. 


Magazine Ariicles 


“ 599 
COMPULSORY MILITARY TRAINING?” The 
Educational Record, Jan. 1945, pg. Yes, 
Charles Seymour; No, Harold W. Dodds. 


“COMPULSORY MILITARY TRAINING FOR 
AMERICAN YOUTH, by Harold E. Gibson. 
Oct. and Nov. 1945 School Activities. 
Pro and con. 


“CONSCRIPTION FOR PEACETIME?” by 
Hanson W. Baldwin. Harper's, Mar. 
1945. Thoro examination of arguments 
for and against. 


“GENERAL MARSHALL WANTS A CITIZEN 
ARMY, by Brig. Gen. John Palmer. 
Saturday Evening Post, Dec. 23, 1944. 
pg. War Dept. states its position. 


“NOW OR NEVER, by Robert Patterson. 
Woman’s Home Companion, Aug. 1945, 
p17. Case for conscription. 


“THE REAL CASE AGAINST PEACETIME CON- 
scRIPTION, by Felix Morley. Saturday 
Evening Post, Mar. 24, 1945. 


SCHOOL AND sOCIETY—July 15, 1944, p45; 
Nov. 11, p305; Dec. 9, p370-71; Jan. 13, 
1945, p21, Jan. 20, p44-47; Feb. 10, p85, 
Feb. 17, P00; Mar. 3,15,19, p129,132, 
139. See also other issues. 


“SHALL WE REQUIRE MILITARY SERVICE IN 
PEACETIME? by William G. Carr. New 
York State Education, Feb. 1945. States 
effectively case for postponing action. 
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UNIVERAL COMPULSORY MILITARY TRAIN- 
ING NUMBER—Apr. 1945 Social Science. 


108p. 


“UNIVERSAL MILITARY TRAINING AND 
NATIONAL SECURITY,” Sept. 1945 Annals 
of the American Academy of Political 
and Social Science. 168p. Excellent argu- 
ments pro and con; background, military 
and cultural considerations, alternatives, 
security plans. 


“WE ALL BELIEVE IN PREPAREDNESS— 
HOW CAN IT BEST BE ATTAINED?” 8p, re- 
print from NEA journat, Nov. 1944. 
Pro and con. Free. NEA. See also 
JOURNAL Dec. 1944, p221; Jan. 1945, PI, 
10; Apr. 1945, p87; Nov. 1945, p152. 


“WE MUST DECIDE... SHOULD WE HAVE 
COMPULSORY MILITARY TRAINING FOR ALL 
YOUTH AFTER THE WAR?”, Educational 
Leadership. Oct. 1944, 28p. 


“WILL COMPULSORY MILITARY TRAINING 
BE GOOD OR BAD FOR OUR BOYS?” —re- 
printed from June 1945 American Maga- 
zine. Poll of experts conducted by Arthur 
Kornhauser. 58°% agreed that conscrip- 
tion is harmful. 


Pamphlets and Bulletins 


ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS AND OBJECTIONS 
REGARDING UNIVERSAL MILITARY TRAINING. 
Feb. 1945. 46p. Much other material fa- 
voring conscription may be secured free 
from American Legion, Defense Divi- 
sion, Indianapolis, Ind. 


COMPULSORY PEACETIME MILITARY 
TRAINING, report of Educational Policies 
Commission. States anti-conscription po- 
sition and reasons. Feb. 1945. 13p. 10¢. 


NEA, 


THE CASE AGAINST COMPULSORY PEACE- 
TIME MILITARY TRAINING by Lt. Col. Ros- 
coe S. Conkling. Mar. 1945, 35p, 10¢. 
Conscription—the Test of the Peace by 
Norman Thomas. 1944. 14p, 10¢. Also 
other materials available from Postwar 
World Council, 112 E. 19th St. NY 3, 
NY. 


CONSCRIPTION FOR PEACETIME MILITARY 
TRAINING—PRO AND CON. Nov. 11, 1944 
issue of Information Service. 6p, 10¢. 
Gives historical background. Dept. of 
Research and Education, Federal Coun- 
cil of Churches of Christ in America, 


297 4th Ave., NY 10, NY. 


CONSCRIPTION NEWs—weekly newslet- 
ter. Free. John M. Swomley, Jr. and E. 
Raymond Wilson, editors. 1013 18th St. 
NW, Wash. 6, DC. 


DO WE WANT UNIVERSAL MILITARY 
TRAINING FOR YOUTH? Bulletin of Amer 
ica’s Town Meeting of the Air. Pro and 
con. Jan. 25, 1945. 23p, 10¢. Town Hall, 


123 W. 43rd St., NY 18, NY. 


HEARINGS ON UNIVERSAL MILITARY, 
TRAINING, Part IIT. June 1945. Supply lim. 
ited. 15¢. Supt. Doc. 


ILLUSTRATED ARGUMENTS FOR PEAC} 
TIME CONSCRIPTION by Bill Schuhle. 194< 
8p, 5¢. Clever cartoons on why peacetim 
conscription won't work. Fellowship 0} 
Reconciliation, 2929 Broadway, NY 2s, 


NY. 


INTERNATIONAL ABOLITION OF CONSCRIP- 
TION by John M. Swomley, Jr.—supports 
Martin Resolution. 1945. 6p. 25¢ dozen. 
Will Our Boys Goose-Step Too?—com 
parison of proposed U. S. plan with his. 
toric European system. Flyer. 50 for 25¢. 
Peacetime Conscription? If It’s Compul. 
sory, It’s Conscription, both, 1945, 4p, 
25¢ per dozen. Fellowship of Reconcilia- 
tion, 2929 Broadway, NY 25, NY. 


PROS AND CONS OF PEACETIME CONSCRIP- 
TION. 1945. I11p. 5¢ plus 14¢ postage. 
Quantity discount. Commission on the 
World Community, Natl. Peace Con- 
ference, 8 W. goth St., NY 18, NY. 


SUPERINTENDENTS OPINIONS ON COM 
PULSORY YOUTH pRoGRAMS. NEA Re. 
search Bulletin, Arguments for and 
against conscription and tabulated te- 
ports of school administrators’ opinions. 
Dec. 1944. 20p. 25¢. Quantity discounts. 
NEA, 


THEY SAY—BUT WHO Is RIGHT? Answers 
arguments of conscription proponents. 
1945. 8p. Single copies free; go¢ per 100. 
Women’s Committee To Oppose Con- 
scription, 1924 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


THIs Must NoT BE. Also other broad 
sides. War Resisters League, 5 Beekman 


St., Room 1025, NY 7, NY. 


UNIVERSAL PEACETIME CONSCRIPTION— 
1945. 10p, 3¢ each. Peacetime Conscrip- 
tion—a Problem for Americans. 1945: 
15p. 5¢. Pertinent questions on universal 
training. Sourcebook on Peacetime Con 
scription. 1944. 52p. 25¢. America Ques- 
tions Peacetime Conscription—digest 0! 
the hearings, June 4-19, held _betore 
House Select Committee on Postwar 
Training. 1945. 48p. 15¢. Other materials 
also available from American Friends 
Service Committee, 20 S. 12th St., Phila- 
delphia 7, Pa. 


WILL COMPULSORY MILITARY TRAINING 
BE GOOD OR BAD FOR OUR BOYS? 1945. 16P: 
10¢. Program Service, The Reader's Dr 
gest, Pleasantville, NY. 
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RESIDENT TRUMAN has swallowed 

hook-line-and-sinker the  milita- 
ristic approach to universal military 
training. He has accepted the plans of 
the high-ranking generals and mili- 
taristically inclined civilians in the 
War Department who believe that it 
is desirable to interrupt higher educa- 
tion for military purposes even in time 
of peace. 

Instead of proposing a plan that 
would make it optional for the boy to 
take one year’s training any time be- 
tween the ages of 18 and 24, the Presi- 
dent accepts the War Department’s 
proposal that between highschoo; and 
college all boys must interrupt their 
studies and spend a year in a military 
camp. This proposal will never be ac- 
cepted by Congress if the liberals of 
the country and the persons who be- 
lieve in higher education become vocal 
about it. 

The only answer that some of the 
War Department experts have at times 
made to the point is that it isn’t demo- 
cratic to worry about college educa- 
tions. This is but another way of say- 
ing that it isn’t necessary to develop 
doctors or dentists or scientists or any 
of the other professional groups so 
essential to American life. 

The shortage of doctors today in 
civilian communities is due directly to 
such short-sightedness by the military 
chieftains. As for the future, there is 
to be a shortage of medical men for 
many years to come so that even the 
veterans with recurrent disabilities are 
going to have a hard time getting 
medical care in the next several years. 

There are some educators who have 
been persuaded to take the War De- 
partment’s view of military training, 
but they are a minority. It has been 
contended by most of the others that 


Conscription and the Professions 


DAVID LAWRENCE 


when a boy graduates from highschool 
he should go ahead with his college 
education because the one-year inter- 
ruption gets him out of the habit of 
concentration on studies and even may 
require refresher courses to recover 
ground in some of the interrupted 
studies. 

The Army has not considered a boy 
of 23 or 24 unfit for training. In fact, 
during the war this was considered a 
desirable age bracket for making non- 
commissioned and commissioned ofh- 
cers. So, if the proposal were to permit 
boys to take the year of training any 
time between 18 and 24, some who 
were not going to college could take 
the year early whereas others could 
take it after their college courses. 

The President repeats in his message 
to Congress the same illogical argu- 
ments that the Army chiefs have made 
before. He says: 

“The argument has been made that 
compulsory training violates tradi- 
tional American concepts of liberty and 
democracy and even that it would en- 
danger our system of government by 
creating a powerful military caste. The 
purpose of the program, however, is 
just the contrary.” 

Mr. Truman may not know it but 
no militarist ever conceded a militaris- 
tic purpose. The development of a mil- 
itary caste cannot be prevented just by 
stating that there isn’t any intention 
to develop one. Militarism is a state of 
mind and a system of teaching which 
can easily be foisted on the youth of 
America as it was on the youth of 
Germany. If boys are taken at an im- 
pressionistic age and taught the latest 
methods of killing, it is not likely that 
their professional officers will fail to 





SL ARGE sums of money spent for peacetime conscription would be worse 
than wasted. Such expenditures would make it vastly more difficult to 
obtain the substantial sums required for vital military research—and the 
next war will be fought with weapons developed in research laboratories 
rather than by great armies of men. A large peacetime conscript army 
would be as useless as a Maginot Line. 


manager, Chemical and Metallurgical Department, Westinghouse Electric Corporation Research Laboratories 


—DR. A. ALLAN BATES 


tell them how to hate and how to 
bayonet their ... enemies—as was done 
during the war by a voluminous litera- 
ture called “indoctrination.” 

“The objective,” says the President, 
“is not to train professional soldiers. 
It is to train citizens, so that if and 
when the Congress should declare it 
necessary for them to become soldiers, 
they could do so more quickly and 
more efficiently.” 

It is difficult to see the President's 
distinction and it would have been bet- 
ter to acknowledge that the purpose is 
to train soldiers and make the best 
soldiers America can produce. But this 
can be done as well with boys of much 
more mature age and with a system of 
civilian supervision to avoid militaris- 
tic teachings than by intrusting the 
task to the military departments. 

A hint of the militarism in the pro- 
posal is to be found in the following 
paragraph of the President’s message: 

“Under the plan which I propose, 
provisions should be made within the 
armed services to help trainees im- 
prove their educational status.” 

Presumably under such a plan the 
Army would be hiring teachers away 
from the colleges and highschools and 
this would mean an entire educational 
system overlapping the civilian educa- 
tional system. The President adds: 

“The period of training-could well 
be used .. . to develop in our young 
men the ideals of responsible Ameri- 
can citizenship.” 

This is a large order. Not a single 
textbook the Army got out during the 
war on this subject was free from 
criticism, because opinions differ on 
what constitute “ideals.” The Presi- 
dent admits, moreover, that the em- 
phasis isn’t goin; to be on “mere drill 
ing” any longer or on calisthenics, but 
“on the use of all the instruments and 
weapons of modern warfare.” 

The business of organized killing 
may be ‘over for the time being, but 
the training to do more killing appar- 
ently must go on.—Reprinted from 
Washington Star by permission. 
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CHRISTMAS 


Now Light We All the Candles 


Now light we all the candles of our 
hearts, 

And each one throws its little beam afar; 

They catch their rays across the centuries 

Like tiny mirrors of the Christ child’s 
star. 


Here is a ray we light for memories, 

To kiss the face of dreams anatomized, 

And here a spire we burn to holy faith, 

That from his current chaos man shall 
rise; 

Hope lights tomorrow’s candle; lo, its 
arc, 

Its slender taper reaches heavenwise 

To greet the singing, shining shaft of 
love 

That seraph voices pour from out the 
skies. 

Love is our tallest candle, for we know 

When other lights have dimmed, this 
light will glow. 

—Louzelle T. White. 


PROFESSIONAL 
ORGANIZATION 


Defense Commission Notes 
¥%& THe NEA Defense Commission is 


conducting a series of lay conferences on 
postwar problems and education, in co- 
operation with state education associa- 
tions. At these conferences leading citi- 
zens have met with educators for 
luncheon and afternoon discussions. Re- 
cently conferences have been held in 
Columbus, Ohio; Portland, Ore.; Den- 
ver, Colo.; Salt Lake City, Utah; San 
Francisco, Los Angeles, and Sacramento, 
Calif. 

Dr. Ernest O. Melby, dean of the 
School of Education, New York Uni- 
versity, has been appointed by the De- 
fense Commission as chairman of a com- 
mittee to report on the school’s responsi- 
bilities and program for education in 
fields of tolerance and minority-group 
understanding. 


Dues A Good Investment 


%& Ovr orcanizaTion should collect and 
use at least $1 a month from each mem- 
ber. A common Hod Carriers Union col- 


lects more. Because of this they receive 
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a better salary than the average teacher.— 


J. E. Burkett, Noble, Okla. 


A Good Beginning 
¥%& Orance County has lined up with the 


Five-Year Program and already 17 
schools in the county have voted to go 
100°% for this present school year, and 
no doubt there will be more that will 
fall in line when they understand ex- 
actly what it is. I sent out letters to each 
school last year before school closed ask- 
ing them to vote on the question, and 
several replied immediately that they 
would join this year. Then this fall I 
have followed thru with another letter, 
explaining the plan more fully, and ap- 
pointing a chairman in each building to 
handle the dues, so after our first pay- 
day, since October 15, those schools that 
have voted “yes” have begun collections. 
Our classroom organization will collect 
all three dues—NEA, FEA, and local 
classroom dues—at one time making a 
total of $5.50. Seventeen out of 26 
schools to respond the first year is pretty 
good. We shall not stop until the entire 
system in the county has joined up.—Mrs. 
Belle C. Brooks, Orlando, Florida. 





ABOUT BOOKS 


Most Important Books 


¥%& Since 1938 Tue Journat has listed 
the editor’s choice for the most im- 
portant book of the year. The seven 
books named the most outstanding are: 
1938, Coming Victory of Democracy by 
Thomas Mann; 1939, The American 
Canon by Daniel L. Marsh; 1940, Faith 
for Living by Lewis Mumford; 1941, 
War by Revolution by Francis Williams; 
1942, A Time for Greatness by Herbert 
Agar; 1943, Prefaces to Peace, a volume 
which brings together in one place dis- 
cussions by five outstanding Americans; 
and 1944, TVA—Democracy on the 
March by David E. Lilienthal, chairman 
of The Tennessee Valley Authority. See 


page 174 for the 1945 choice. 
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Prevent TB 
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Join in the fight against SES 
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tuberculosis. Buy CArist- Bee: 
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NEW LIFE MEMBERS 


Received Since Last Published 


AtaBAMA—Raymond G. Wilson 

Ca.trornia—Harold B. Brooks, John R. 
King 

Cotorapo—Warren F, Geyer 

Connecticut—Leverett T. Holder 

Districr oF CoL_umBia—Vernon G. 
Dameron, Clayton D. Hutchins 

ILttinois—William E. Herbster 

InpriANA—Luther A. Lockwood 

Iowa—R. A. Hawk, J. M. Wright 

Kansas—George _ Bistline, Joseph H. 
Collins 

Kentucky—Virgil Osmer Turner 

Massacuusetts—M. Virginia Kerrigan 

MicuicAN—William Ladd, Jr. 

Missourt—Clarence E. Amen, John 
Wesley Gates 

Nevapa—Lucile Wenthe 

New Jersey—Margaret Crockett, Lena 
Dawson, J. Woodford Hone 





NortH Danota—Albert Bartz, Made 
leine L. Delzer, Beulah Shurr 

Onto—Carlos D. Bradley 

Orecon—Clifford E. Robinson, Hugh 
G. Stout 

PENNSYLVANIA—Lois M. Gould 

SoutH Dakota—Francena Q.  Schar, 


Hannah Watson 
TENNEsSEE—Orus R. Sutton 


Texas—T. C. Calhoun 
Uran—Milton B. Taylor 
Vircintra—J. L. McGaskill 


Olsen 
Casper P. 


WasHINGTON—Edward G. 
Wisconstn—Gladys Hoan, 
Larson, Eldor A. Moede 


CHALLENGES to TEACHERS 


Professional Loyalty 


%& Pusiic EpucaTion and the status of 
the public-school teacher have been griev- 
ously hurt by unmerited and destructive 
criticism, much of which has originated 
with teachers and has been put in public 
circulation by teachers criticizing each 
other, each other’s methods, and the re 
sults obtained by other teachers. College 
teachers have criticized the highschool 
teachers, the elementary teachers; and 
vice versa. The public, hearing this clam 
oring from the inside, has joined the din 
until today teachers stand dazed, bewil 
dered, and hurt by the volume of criti 
cism, the evidence of public lack of con- 
fidence, and by the problems produced by 
this questioning of educational content, 
method, and result so prevalent thruout 
the nation. 

The perfectly obvious answer is that 
the problems incidental to providing uni- 
versally free, public education for all 
children, youth, and many adults in all 
the manifold subjects and_ skills de- 

manded by our highly complex society 
are prodigious. No nation, no society, no 

agency or institu- [Cont. on page A-125) 
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“| PORTRAITS of FAMOUS 
RCA VICTOR 
| RECORDING ARTISTS 


HESE magnificent color portraits are reproductions of fine paintings by leading 

4 American artists. The pictures are printed on durable, coated paper, which is 

f # highly varnished to protect the surface and to bring out the brilliance of the 
coloring. The over-all size of each sheet is 10 x 123 inches, and the picture area 


a of each portrait measures 9 x 11] inches. Pin them up as they are—the finish is 
ad dust-resistant—or frame them for lasting beauty. 

lic SINGERS, CONDUCTORS, INSTRUMENTALISTS. Each set contains portraits of the 
ch | following world-famous RCA Victor Artists: Marian Anderson, Sir Thomas Beecham, 
wat Richard Crooks, Arthur Fiedler, Eugene Goossens, Vladimir Horowitz, José Iturbi, 
a Allan Jones, Alexander Kipnis, Serge Koussevitzky, Jeanette MacDonald, Dorothy 
o Of Maynor, Lauritz Melchior, James Melton, Yehudi Menuhin, Pierre Monteux, Jan 
- . Peerce, Artur Rubinstein, Leopold Stokowski, Gladys Swarthout, John Charles 
1d | Thomas, Arturo Toscanini. 

n 


GET YOUR SET TODAY. This beautiful set of color portraits is 


“ brought to you by RCA Victor for only fifty cents. Available : ‘ 
i" now, for a limited time only, at your RCA Victor Record Dealer’s i 
. —or send fifty cents per set and your order to Dept. 38H, The [| MAIL THIS TODAY! 3 
A Education Division, RCA Victor Division, Radio Corporation of i Dept. 38H 1! 
dV America, Camden, N. J. l The Education Division i 
t, | 1 RCA Victor Division, Camden, N. J. , 
at : cna I Please send me................ sets of 22 color portraits of I 
| famous RCA Victor Recording Artists, for which 
‘ THE WORLD'S GREATEST ARTISTS ARE ON j_ Tenclose 50¢ per set. l 
I 
: I DNL... sccoccuusenigniveabeudetbaseecdshs nasi sy sanannaceebedeiel 
| RCA VICTOR RECORDS | : 
l gp Aide 08 «.nnasesensenssssssssssssersen I 
i 
, I ic ecxnbecbawkessosa State ede i 
y | 43-6136-388 
1 
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PHOTO—-UNDERWOOD-STRATTON 


STUDENTS 
LEARN 
AiR 
NAVIGATION 
QUICKER 
THIS WAY 


WEEMS’ enlarged models of 
navigational instruments makes 
it possible for students to learn 
to use the actual instruments 
much more quickly than ever 
before. 


WEEMS Navigational Instru- 
ments are standard with the 
U. S. Air Force and are also 
used by the Royal Canadian Air 
Force and the Royal Air Force. 


Use the WEEMS method of 
teaching air and marine navi- 
gation. Order WEEMS texts, 
instruments and enlarged class- 
room models from your Supply 
House or direct from the 
WEEMS main office—at An- 
napolis. 


AIR 





SEA SYSTEM OF 
Ss NAVIGATION 
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WEEMS 





[Cont. from page 212] tion has thus far 
produced a solution. If teachers were par- 
agons of competency the results practi- 
cally attainable would leave much to be 
desired. It would be comparable to as- 
sume that if all physicians were compe- 
tent, there would be no disease or physi- 
cal defects. 

Physicians recognize the limitations of 
the situations confronting them. They ac- 
cept human fallibility as a fact. Under 
no circumstances will a professional 
and ethical physician criticize or com- 
ment unfavorably upon the diagnosis or 
practice of a colleague. The results have 
been gratifying to both the medical pro- 
fession and to the public.—Superintend- 
ent ]. A. Sexson in a message to the Pasa- 
dena, California, teachers. 


RADIO 


FM in Wisconsin 


¥%& Wisconsin has filed license applica- 
tions with the Federal Communications 
Commission for the first two units of a 
proposed system of seven FM stations. 
All stations will operate non-commer- 
cially in the presentation of educational 
public service programs. Supporting FM 
requests are the Governor, State Radio 
Council, state department of public in- 
struction, teachers colleges, state board of 
vocational and adult education, and state 
department of agriculture. 


FROM WAR TO PEACE 


United National Clothing Drive 


¥% A sEconp United National Clothing 
campaign will be inaugurated January 7. 
Henry J. Kaiser, national chairman dur- 
ing the first collection last spring, will 
serve again. The American people are 
asked to contribute 100,000,000  gar- 
ments, shoes, and bedding. For further 
information write to National Head- 
quarters, Victory Clothing Collection, 
100 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 7, N. Y. 


From a Wounded Veteran 


¥%& From a Hosprtat in France, Marvin 
K. Ballin of Sioux Falls, S$. D., wrote: 
“Education is the most powerful weapon 
in the world because it molds the brain 
of the youth who will run the world. 
It is sadly neglected at the present time. 
No better platform could be formed for 
postwar than a fair and decent living for 
our educators. We must have the most 
capable; therefore we must offer them 
the best. Education is powerful. Let’s not 
let it get into the wrong hands again be- 
cause of our negligence.” This 20-year- 
old soldier had witnessed the disastrous 
effect of Nazi education on the children 
of Germany. 
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¥% Scuoor Lire, official monthly journ, 
of the U. S. Office of Education, has 
sumed publication with the Octobe, 
issue. School Life was replaced during 
the war by Education for Victory. Sub. 
scriptions may be obtained by writing to 
Supt. Doc., Wash. 25, D. C. $1 per year. 


Former Teachers May Receive 
Priority Rating for Discharge 


%& Write THE REGULAR War Depar 
ment Demobilization Plan operates on 
an adjusted service rating score there js 
a special arrangement for speeding up 
the release of personnel in cases where 
such release is “In the National Interest” 
as is indicated by the following letter re. 
cently received at NEA Headquarters: 

“The War Department has a_ plan 
whereby both officer and enlisted per 
sonnel may be released from the servic 
when their release is in the national in 
terest. A request for release under th; 
plan must be initiated by the individual 
concerned and _ forwarded thru hi: 
immediate commanding officer. These 
applications receive careful consideration 
and if it is determined that an individual 
can render more valuable service to the 
nation in a civilian capacity, his dis 
charge is directed.” 


Thought for World Peace 


The smallest effort is not lost, 
Each wavelet on the ocean toss’d 
Aids in the ebb tide of the flood; 
Each raindrop makes some _flowere' 
blow, 
Each struggle lessens human woe. 


—Charles MacKay 


CLASSROOM HELPS 


United Nations Student Contest 


te ENLARGEMENT OF THE ANNUAL stU- 
dent contest of the American Associa- 
tion for the United Nations to include 
private and parochial schools is an- 
nounced for 1946 by Mrs. Harrison 
Thomas, education secretary of the 
association. The contest, which is cele- 
brating its 20th year, deals each year 
with world organization for peace and 
will have as its theme, “The United 
Nations.” A sample study kit will be 
sent to each participating school. Cash 
prizes, awarded since the war in place 
of the usual first prize of a trip to Europe, 
will be continued in 1946. For further 
information, write to the association, 45 


E. 65th St., N. Y. 21, N. Y. 


Attention, Science Teachers 


% For iwrormation on the Science | 
Talent Search and how science clubs in 
schools may affiliate with the national 
group, write to Science Service, 1719 N j 
St., Wash., D. C. [Cont. on page A-130] 
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- Saves Time 
Eliminates Film Damage 
| 


Due to Faulty Threading 


Here is a welcome innovation for both expert 
end amateur. With this new improved design of film 


est 


8 threading mechanism, both film sprockets open for thread- 
ord ing and close automatically as the gate opens and closes. 
clude Either sprocket may also be opened individually to adjust 
} an film loops if necessary without opening gate. This new fea- 
‘Tison ture not only saves time but. eliminates possibility of 
the damaging valuable film because of improper threading. 
cele- Owing to the still urgent demand for Ampro projec- 
vear tors by the U.S. armed services—all Ampro civilian pro- 
‘onl duction for the balance of the year will be allocated tothe 
ated accumulated orders now on hand. Because of this unusual 
Hl be demand, all new orders are being booked for early 1946 
ae delivery and will be filled in the order in 
Cash which they were received. If you wish 
place Ampro quality and features—and they 
rope, are well worth waiting for— we urge you 
rther to place your orders now so that delivery 
1, 45 can be made at the earliest possible time. 


Your patience will be rewarded by the 
superb quality and features of the new 
Ampro projectors. 





Ampro 8 mm. 





ence | Silent Projector 
= The Army-Navy‘‘E”’ bas been awarded 
as In Be to Ampro for excellence in the produc- 
‘onal | tion of 16 mm. motion picture projectors. 
gNj 
130] AMPRO CORPORATION « CHICAGO 18 «A General Precision Equipment Corporation Subsidiary 
: - 
ION 
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A NEW 100,000,000-VOLT 
MACHINE, the G-E Beta- 
tron, is now giving scien- 
tists a means of studying 
electrons in a form never 
before possible—as free 
particles of matter travel- 
ing at 99.99 per cent the 
speed of light. The elec- 
trons are spun in the ma- 
chine, held in their circular 
path by a strong magnet. 
When periodically a pulse of 
electricity is — to alter the 
magnetic condition, the electrons 
shoot out at a tangent, producing a 
rapid series of swarms of speeding 
projectiles. 

The principal part of the apparatus 
is the 130-ton electro-magnet, nine 
feet high, 15 feet long, and seven 
feet wide. Into a rectangular opening 
in the middle of the steel structure 
extend the pole pieces from the 
upper and lower halves, and around 
cach pole piece is a one-ton coil made 
of stranded copper conductor an inch 
in diameter. Between these coils is a 
‘‘doughnut’’—heart of the machine 

which is six feet in diameter and 
made of 16 separate molded segments 
of specially tempered glass. It is in 
this doughnut that the electrons are 
revolved, held by the powerful 


electro-magnet. 

X-RAYS ARE PRODUCED when the elec- 
trons strike a target—x-rays more 
powerful than any heretofore pro- 
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PATH OF 
ELECTRONS 


CROSS SECTION 
Acceleration cham- 


ELECTRONS ber is an electron 
STREAM FROM = ge all 

whirling electrons 
Caen ground and around 
PATH OF until they reach tre- 


ELECTRONS mendous speeds 











**Doughnut’’ TARGET 


made of special 
quartz glass in twelve 
sections forms secondary 
coil 


duced by science, corresponding to 
voltages up to 100,000,000 volts. 
These powerful rays are capable of 
x-raying thick cross sections of 
metal; they may well have other im- 
portant applications. But it is as a 
research tool that the big Betatron is 
most interesting. 


FIFTY YEARS OF X-RAY RESEARCH led to 
the development of this machine. It 
has long been known that when an 
electron is accelerated by a high 
voltage, it becomes a_ projectile 
which travels at an awesome speed, 
and when millions and millions of 
these tiny speeding electrons strike 
a metal target, they penetrate the 
very atoms of the metal. They pro- 
duce, within the atom- 
ic structure, disloca- 
tions and rearrange- 
ments which in turn 
release the radiation 
we know as x-rays. 
Now, with theelectron 
accelerator, science has 
a new speed producing 
tool, the full capabil- 
ities of which have yet 
to be explored. 

FREE—sc new 36-page illus- 
trated booklet, THE STORY 
OF X-RAY. For your copy 
write to Dept. 6-312, General 


Electric Co., Schenectady 5, 
New York. 


958-64M-211 


X-RAY BEAM 


| Cont. from page A-128] 


Teaching Dramatics 


% WE CALL YOUR ATTENTION to th 
article “Dramatic Arts Training for 
Youth,” on page 196 of this Journat, 
For further information on this subject, 
see Teaching Dramatic Arts in the Sec 
ondary Schools which may be obtained 
from the American Educational Theatre 
Association, Allegheny College, Mead. 
ville Pa. 


Christmas Programs for Schools 


% Here We Go ’Rounp tHe Curistmas 
TREE is a classroom musical program 
for primary grades. Written by Aileen 
Fisher, the play is for Grades 1 to 4. 
Copies (not more than one to a teacher) 
may be obtained from the Educational 
Section, War Finance Division, U. S. 
Treasury, Washington 25, D. C. 


HUMOR °N’ INTEREST 


Information, Please 


%& WITH THE ENLARGED JOURNAL just 
around the corner, plans are underway 
for new features, among them a section 
of our News and Notes devoted to hu- 
man interest anecdotes and amusing 
stories that happen in the classroom. 
That is, we'll publish the material 7f we 
receive enough from teachers. 

The following incidents illustrate types 
of humorous experiences which you 
yourself may have had in connection 
with your teaching. Won’t you send Tue 
JouRNAL a brief account? 

There is the time-worn but still amus- 
ing story of the teacher who on a 
crowded streetcar spotted a familiar face 
and smiled. The man at whom she 
smiled stared blankly, and the teacher 
made the situation worse with a bright, 
“Oh, pardon me! I thought you were 
the father of one of my children!” 

We like this story by Ethel B. Miller 
in a recent issue of The Instructor: 

In an English assignment, each of my) 
fifth-grade pupils was required to write 
his mother’s maiden name. Danny, per- 
plexed, tiptoed up to my desk. 

“My mother never had a_ maiden 
name,” he reluctantly confessed. 

“Of course she did,” I assured him. 
“You know, her name before she was 
married.” 

Unconvinced, he insisted, “But my 
mother was not a maid before she was 
married. She was a schoolteacher.” 


TTT rririiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii i 


HERE AND THERE 


TIT 


25 Years Old 


te ScHoastic Macazine celebrates this 
year the 25th anniversary of its publica- 
tion. Founded in 1920 as The Western 
Pennsylvania [Cont. on page A-132] 
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; American Universal Desk No.334 When war came, millions had to be trained to fight... 
oa more millions to build the necessary thousands of ships, 
tanks, guns and planes. 
For the tasks of peace it is vital that education avail 
just Cre are t e? nswers itself of this powerful instrument of instruction. 
Way The educational department of Bell & Howell has pre- 


tion to your needs for pared “Learning Unlimited.” Its pages contain valuable, 


hu war-proved suggestions for those now using movies in 
i teaching, for those contemplating their use. 


: New Post 
om. ew OS wa r And, it is based on the observation of the use of movies 


we on the home and war fronts, on years of study of actual 


Schoolroom Kquip ment school experiences. 











/pes “Learning Unlimited” will be of great help to you as 
you an educator. To get your copy, simply pin the coupon to 
) y, Simp?) 
tion American Seating Company ‘ your letterhead. No cost, no obligation. 
HE ype Pe oo ogy pase om Remember, too, the success of your motion picture pro- 
ery reauireme hid 
ee ee gram depends on the excellence of your projector and 
1uUs- construction, hygienic comfort, fil Fil d 16 dé Shen oe : 1. 
correct posture, sight conserva- ms. Friimosoun 2mm. soun projectors exce 
1a ii tion and other features most serv- in performance, dependability, coolness, a ease of 
race iceable to students and teachers. operation. And the Filmosound Library Catalog de- 
she Wi Me BOL Biienices Elatneel scribes and co-ordinates more than 2000 teaching and 
her Desk—the finest built—has a training films, available for rental or sale. 
tht, iF heavy tubular steel frame with Bell & Howell Company, Rg pee New York; Holly- 
ere [i book box of one-piece steel struc- wood; Washington, D. C.; London. Established 1907. 
: ture, round rolled edges, and 
, i smooth, sanitary form and finish 
er | a ws > ved H S| 
} throughout. It allows ample leg 360 american Envoy Desk Schools Can Buy Filmosounds NOW ~ 
| and knee room and has a solid % 
ow maple lifting lid top with non- Take the first step today to obtain the 
Yad slam friction control. The inturning line prevents pinching. new, cooler Filmosound Projector.. 
ate There are no exposed moving paits or wood screws. The seat send the coupon below. Orders are 
CT- | has a self- adjusting back rail that assures comfort for every being filled in sequence as fast as 
| occupant—and swivels 45 degrees each way to a cushioned stop. Bell & Howell’s precision standards 
en An outstanding feature is the foot rest with fluted base to pro- permit. 
tect against marring. Use the coupon, too, to get your 
™ Setting the highest standard in the moderate priced field are copy of the new Filmosound Library 
f American Envoy Desks, Chairs, and the popular No. 380 Tablet “Catalog of Educational Motion Pic- 
* Arm Chair—combining practical economy tures”—acatalogof2,047 Oe ee ee 
with improved construction. Ideally suited films covering all school," ~ oa i 
Vv to various other needs are American Steel subjects. | BELL & HOWELL COMPANY ! 
n' bl Ck 1 7154 McCormick Road, Chicago 45 I 
as Folding Chairs, Portable Assem y hairs KEEP ON BUYING AND | Please send ‘Learning Unlimited” ! 
and Bodiform Auditorium Chairs. D u Information on Filmosound projec- 
For prompt attention, we suggest that you HOLDING VICTORY BONDS tors New Educational Films Catalog r 
= place your order at once. ° r { 
OPTI-ONICS—products combin- | Name 
ing the sciences of OPTics : j 
eo electrONics « mechanlCS i Address 
{ ! 
2 Seatin LLL pa ie 
1 i 
is SRAND RAPIDS 2, MICHIGAN PRECISION-MADE BY 
. WORLDS LE ADER iN PUBLIC SEATING Cpticahe 
" hurch, Transportation and Stadiue cia 
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will help you help 


When you are called upon to advise 
returning veterans you need not 
only a wealth of background infor- 
mation—but something you can give 
each veteran for study and refer- 
ence. This free booklet has already 
served that need for several hundred 
thousand service men. 

Thousands of them, recipients of 
the booklet, have written us gratify- 
ing letters of thanks—and nearly all 
of them say that this is the most 
simple, easy-to-understand version 
of the following topics that they 
have ever seen. 

It is yours for the asking, in any 
quantity you can use. Write for it 
to 501 Boylston Street, Boston 17, 
Massachusetts. 


THE BOOKLET CONTAINS: 
Highlights of the "G.I. Bill of 


Rights"—How to continue with educa- 
tion, guidance on loans, benefits, etc. 


National Service Life Insurance — 
Hew to keep it in force, how to rein- 
state, and convert, with rates. 


Facts about—Mustering-out pay, pen- 
sion privileges, hospitalization, voca- 
tional training, Federal income tax, etc. 
What kind of a post-war job? — 


Earning a living in America and 
where the veteran fits in the picture. 


New England Mutual 


Li Insurance Company of Boston 








© Agencies in Principal Cities Coast to Coast 
THE FIRST MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY CHARTERED IN AMERICA — 1835 
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[Cont. from page A-130] Scholastic by 
its present publisher, M. R. Robinson, 
Scholastic in 1922 expanded from a re- 
gional paper to a national fortnightly 
magazine. In 1936 it became a weekly. 
From this parent magazine, Junior Scho- 
lastic and World Week have developed 
to meet the needs of age levels from 6th 
grade thru highschool. 


Famous American Educators 
Featured on Paper Doilies 


% AxtiLt AnD Jones, 3360 Frankford 
Ave., Philadelphia, has published a paper 
doily for use in restaurants and hotels 
which features Famous American Edu- 
cators—Increase Mather, Henry Barnard, 
Horace Mann, William James, and 
Charles William Eliot. 


Advance in Teacher Preparation 
% Tue Board of Regents of the State of 


New York has approved the inaugura- 
tion of a graduate year leading to the 
degree of Master of Education at the 
State Teachers College at Buffalo. 
Courses leading to this degree will be 
offered in the summer session, extension 
courses, and Saturday classes and will 
appeal particularly to elementary teach- 
ers in service in western New York who 
hold their bachelors degrees. 


For Your History Files 


% IN connection with the article on the 
New York State Teachers Association, 
p. 207, you may be interested in the 
dates of the founding of the other state 
associations. We have tried to make this 
information accurate, but if you know of 
errors or additional data, please let us 
know. 


Alabama—184o, Benton; reorganized, July 25, 
1856, Selma 

Arizona—1891, Phoenix 

Arkansas—1869, Little Rock 

California—May 4, 1863 

Colorado—December 28, 1875, Denver 

Connecticut—April 15, 1848 

Delaware—Information not available 

Florida—1886, Defuniak Springs 

Georgia—August 21, 1867, Atlanta 

Idaho—December 1890, Boise 

Illinois—December 26, 1853, Bloomington 

Indiana—December 25, 1854 

Iowa—May 10, 1854, Muscatine 

Kansas—September 29, 1863, Leavenworth 

Kentucky—November 12, 1851, Frankfort; fur- 
ther organized, 1852, Louisville 

Louisiana—December 23, 1892, Alexandria 

Maine—1859; later organized, 1867 as Maine 
Educational Association; 1880 as Maine 
Pedagogical Society; December 30, 1902, 
Waterville, as Maine Teachers Association 

Maryland—1 866 

Massachusetts—February 18, 1911 

Michigan—October 12, 1852, Ypsilanti 

Minnesota—August 27, 1861, Rochester 

Mississippi—December 1884 

Missouri—May 22, 1856, St. Louis 

Montana—August 1, 1882, Helena 

Nebraska—October 16, 1867, Brownville 

[Cont. on page A-134] 
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FLORIDA 
... at Its Best 


Almost anything you could desire in a 
Florida vacation you will find at Clear. 
water, city of flowers and pleasant living, 
There’s finest swimming on white sand 
beaches; fishing and boating in the Bay 
and Gulf; golf, tennis, and other sports 
Varied entertainment. Many nearby points 
of interest. Splendid hotels and other ac- 
commodations. Mild, sunny climate. Real 
hospitality. 


Summer or winter, Clearwater will de- 
light you. Come for a vacation and you'll 
come back to live. For illustrated book- 
lets write Paul M. Ficht, Chamber of 
Commerce— 
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promptly 
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January Issue 
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Encyclopaedia Britannica Films Inc. 
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EVEN-LEAGUE Boots to hurdle the barriers to 
learning—that’s what motion pictures mean in the 
field of teaching! 

For the teaching film recognizes no barriers of 
place —or space —or season—or time. It has no 
financial or geographical boundaries. The entire 
world — with its vast reservoir of information — be 
comes on demand a laboratory within the four walls 
of one classroom. 


Strange lands, across great oceans — the natural 
phenomena of the four ‘seasons — history renewed 
— these are all captured and held within the per 
manence of film—for infinite repetition at will, 
today, tomorrow, or whenever needed. 


Encyclopaedia Britannica Classroom Films and 
Silent Teaching Films now provide the foremost 
collection of sound and silent teacher-tested class- 
room films anywhere available—on reasonable terms. 


Each film is accompanied by a Teacher’s Hand- 
book scientifically compiled to co-ordinate the film 
material with the teac hing program. Also Visual 
Learning Guides for classroom utilization of film 
content are available with many sound films. 


Your school can acquire a film library now — when 
you need it — even on a small budget — if you take 
advantage of our new “Lease-to-Own” Plan. You can 
have the right film—at the right place—and the right 
time—under “Lease-to-Own.” Payments are on a 
year-to-year basis, as low as film 
rentals—often lower. 





And what’s more, there’s no 
liability beyond the budget year. 
In 2, 3 or 4 years, the films are 
yours. Fill in the coupon below, 
and mail it today. 


SEVEN-LEAGUE Boots 


ee ee 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA FILMS INC., Dept. 1-M 
20 N, Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Illinois 


Please send me, without cost or obligation 
— Catalog of Encyclopaedia Britannica Classroom Films 
[] Catalog of Silent Teaching Films 
C] A Sample Visual Learning Guide 
[] Information on ‘‘Lease-to-Own'’ Plans 
(Name) 
(Your Position) 


(Name of School) 


(Address of School 






































When You Plan to Retire 








Consider— 


“THE 
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CITY” 





When you retire from active work, 
why not plan to live where the climate 
is pleasant all the year, where you can 
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FLORIDA 


SUNSHINE CITY 
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WORLD NEWS OF THE WEEK 


MAKES CURRENT EVENTS A 
PLEASANT STUDY. 


This large map, depicting the outstanding news items of 
the week, features the modern visual-aid method of 
teaching current events, It holds the undivided interest 
of the entire class. 


Thousands of schools and colleges have found that these 
weekly pictorial bulletins are an unequalled source of 
political, economic and geographical knowledge. 


write for FREE SAMPLE and details. 
Costs only a few cents a day. 


NEWS MAP OF THE WEEK, INC. 
1512 Orleans St. Chicago 10, Ill. 





A household word for 
nearly fifty years. 


Aids in teaching § art, 
literature, history, 
geography, etc. 

ONE CENT size, 3 x 3%. 
For 60 or more 

TWO CENT size, 5% x8, 
For 30 or more. 

A choice set of 30 art 

subjects, or 30 for chil 

dren, 5% x 8, for 60 

cents. Or a set of 30 

illustrating the Christmas 

story. Use them in mak- 
ing calendars or scrap- 
books, or for gifts. Or select just the subjects you 
want from our 64-page beautifully illustrated CATA- 

LOGUE, price 15 cents. Send for it TODAY. 

CHRISTMAS CARDS. A beautiful box assortment, 

18 for $1.00. 


THE PERRY PICTURES COMPANY, 
Box 13, Malden, Massachusetts, 


Madonna 


Raphael 


For Every School Room 





Accurate, Distinctive, Easy-to-use 


rw SF 


pronunciation symbols; ‘‘How Would You Say 
It'' Word Quiz, fascinating introduction to the 
use of dictionary; New ‘'‘sight-saving’’ type; 
Beautiful halftone, line and color illustrations; 
One alphabetical order for all listings. 


Funk & Wagnalls Standard 


HIGH SCHOOL 
DICTIONARY 


Edited by FRANK H. VIZETELLY, Litt.D., LI.D., 
and CHARLES EARLE FUNK, B.S., Litt.D. 


$0,000 words and phrases with derivations . . . 
5000 synonyms . . . 1800 illustrations . . . ap- 
pendix with 16 special features. $2.08 


Funk & Wagnalls Standard 
JUNIOR SCHOOL 


DICTIONARY 
Edited by CHARLES EARLE FUNK, B.S., Litt.D. 


39,000 words and phrases . . . 4000 synonyms 
+ » - 1500 illustrations. $1.48 


Subject to school discounts 
FUNK® WAGNALLS "Stanmcdard” atc .u.s. pat. orr. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS CO , 454 4th Ave., N. Y. 10 





SPECIAL FEATURES: Clear definitions; Simplified 
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Nevada—1888 

New Hampshire—November 1854, Nashua 

New Jersey—December 28, 1853 

New Mexico—1886 

New York—July 30, 1845, Syracuse 

North Carolina—July 1857, Warrenton. \, 
further attempts until June 16, 1884. 

North Dakota—December 28, 1887, Fargo 

Ohio—December 31, 1847 

Oklahoma—October 19, 1889, Guthrie 

Oregon—November 1-3, 1899, La Grande (East 
ern Division). December 27-29, 1899, Salen 
(Western Division) 

Pennsylvania—December 1852 

Rhode Island—January 28, 1845 

South Carolina—July 12, 

South Dakota—1884 

Tennessee—July 21, 1865, Knoxville 

Texas—1 880 ‘ 

Utah—1 892-93 

Vermont—October 16, 1850 

Virginia—December 29, 1863, Petersburg. R: 
vived July 1891. 


1850, Columbia 


August 1898, Cooperative 
Teachers League. 1905, Virginia Teachers 
Association. 
Washington—April 3, 1899 
West Virginia—1863, Fairmont 
Wisconsin—July 12, 1853 
Wyoming—March 21, 1892, Laramie 


NEW NEA PUBLICATIONS 


SSSRSSESESSSSESSHEEESSSSEEEERESETEREEREE EERE Eee eee, 


Blessed Event 
% THe NEA Department oF Class- 


room Teachers recently released a unique 
publication designed to assist newly 
elected local association presidents who 
are not: familiar with the duties and re- 
sponsibilities of their office. It is cleverly 
illustrated and full of interesting sugges- 
tions and advice. Its title is “And So 


. . . It Happened To You.” Free. 
A Help for Teachers 


%& Teacuinc azsovur THE Unitep Na 
TIONS CHARTER is the title of a new pub- 
lication of the NEA. This 40-page book- 
let contains a description of the Charter 
teaching outlines on the General Assem- 
bly, Security Council, Economic and So 
cial Council, Trusteeship Council, Inter 
national Court, Secretariat, and an out 
line on the significance of the Charter. It 
will be invaluable in understanding and 
teaching about the United Nations Or 
ganization and the epic achievement at 
San Francisco. 10¢. 


School Expenditures in 
War and Peace 


% IN orver that persons interested in 
the schools may better “size up” the 
postwar situation as it develops, there 
are brought together in the October 1945 
Research Bulletin data on the relation 
ship between school support and certain 
economic and fiscal trends. Past experi- 
ence may throw a good deal of light on 
probable postwar developments. Most ot 
the data presented [ Cent. on page A-136| 
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Stimulate Student Interest 
with Films! 


New FREE Films on Scientific and Industrial Development 
) “The Story of Willow Run” “Freedom Rides on Rubber” 
(no charge for transportation) 
* * * 
East New Films on Lands and People 
alen “China’s Pattern for Peace” “The Road to Victory” “The Voice of China” 
China’s first official Government Films just released Rental: $1.50 each Purchase: $18.00 each ~ 
. * * * i 
New Sports Subjects produced by Association Films 
“Play Volleyball’—16mm Sound Film. Rental: $3.00, Purchase: $55.00 \ 
“Play Sottbail”’—25mm Slide Film pioduced in cooperation with LOOK MAGAZINE sing 
Purchase: $3.50 with commentary 
* * * 
New Entertainment Films 
R “Swiss Family Robinson” “Little Men” “Tom Brown’s School Days” 
vd “Courageous Mr. Penn” “Little Lord Fauntleroy” 
ren * * * 
Literary Classics 
“The Tale of Two Cities” ... “Romeo and Juliet” .. . “Treasure Island”... 
“Mutiny on the Bounty”... “David Copperfield” . . . and others. 


* * * . 
Lend your 16 mm Sound Projec- Use 16 mm Treasury Films 
tor to the Victory Loan Campaign WRITE FOR Py ve CATALOG to sell Victory Bonds 
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FOR MORE EFFECTIVE 
TEACHING 


SLIDEFILMS 
and PROJECTORS 


Speed up learning . . . permit 











prolonged study of important 


details ... economical... effective. 








UAL EDUCATION, INC. 
Ohio Street, Chicago 11, il. 
Ims and S.V.E. Tri-Purpose 


SOCIETY FOR VIS 


| 
1 
300 Watt i” Dept. 12NE—100 E 
Model AAA ; Send literature on slidefi 
1 P 
' 
i] 






A Projector Type 


jectors. 
to Meet Every Need TOR 


SOCIETY FOR VISUAL EDUCATION, INC. | 


A Business Corporation 


100 East Ohio Street + Chicago 11, Illinois 
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All in favor 


raise right hands 
.. with wallets 


Naturally we want our boys home. The 
sooner the better. 


But how much are we willing to do 
about it? 

Are we willing to pay for bringing them 
back? If we are, we'll buy extra Bonds in 
the Victory Loan. 


And after these fellows get home—these 
men who have fought and won the tough- 
est war America has ever known—what 
then? 


We want to take care of the injured 
ones, of course. We want to see that the 
young fellows who went off to fight get a 
chance to finish their education. We want 
to see that there are jobs—plenty of 
decent jobs—for the men who’ve been 
doing the world’s meanest job at army pay. 


How much are we willing to do about 
that? 


If we’re really serious about wanting to 
see that our men get what they have so 
richly earned, we'll buy eztra Bonds in 
the Victory Loan. 

Now’s the time. Let’s have a show of 
hands—with wallets—to prove how much 
we really want to hear that old familiar 
step and that familiar voice yelling “It’s 
me!” Let’s prove, with pocketbooks, that 
we can do our job as well as they did theirs. 


THEY FINISHED THEIR JOB— 
LET’S FINISH OURS! 





NATIONAL EDUCATION 
ASSOCIATION 


This is an official U. S. Treasury advertisement—prepared 
under auspices of Treasury Department and War 
Advertising Council 
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A REVIVAL 
OF THE PAST AGES 


by Yvonne Francoise Jossic 

360 loose plates in portfolios, nine parts, 
over 2000 illustrations depicting mans 
activities in all fields from prehistoric 
times to 1800 all over the globe. 

Endorsed by foremost educators. Re- 
viewed in October issue of SOCIAL ED- 
UCATION by Professor W. H. Hartley, 
State Teachers College, Towson, Md. 


Special unabridged edition at net $45.00 
F.O.B. Phila. 


Former price $135.00 
H. C. PERLEBERG, Publisher 


ALBERT A. LAMPL, Succ’r 
Philadelphia 43, Pa. P. O. Box 5453 





Make Slides on Your 
Typewriter—use 
RADIO MATS 

Sizes 3x4” and 2”x2” 
Write for free samples 
RADIO-MAT_ SLIDE 
CO., INC., Dept. E 
222 Oakridge Blvd., 
Daytona Beach, Fla. 


Talk from your 
screen with quickly 


TYPEWRITTEN 
MESSAGES 


= Radio-Mate 
White, Amber, Green 


Accept no substitute 


1S THE STATIONERY OF THE SCREEN 


You Wil! Save... 
TIME and MONEY 


and you'll get better results 


with the 


Eveready Tray-Less 
DUPLICATOR 


i 








: Mh 


@ No stencils 

@ NO inking 

© You waste NO time adjusting the 
device to print in the right area 

® You waste NO paper 


© And there is NO mechanism to go 
out of order 


The EVEREADY TRAY- 
LESS DUPLICATOR is 
always ready for instant 
use. You simply place 
the master copy over one 
of the three gelatine 
sheets, gently glide the palm of your 
hand over it, and a copy is ready. It’s 
as simple is that. And the price is 
only $4.75. 


SPEEDY ... EFFICIENT . . . ECONOMICAL 
. - . CONVENIENT ... and CLEAN, you will 
find this ‘miracle’ duplicator a boon and a 
blessing. 


Write for literature today, and ask for 
prices of PENGAD Mimeograph supplies. 


PENGAD 


845 Broadway 





Bayonne, New Jersey 





[Cont. from page A-134] are of the same 
nature as those that have been published 
by the NEA Research Division abou 
once every 2 years over a long period, 


36p. 25¢. 
Local Government Bulletins 


% Tue National Council for the Socialf 
Studies announces publication of 2 nev 
bulletins which fill an urgent need: 
The Structure of Local Government }y 
Donald G. Bishop and Edith E. Starrat 
(144p. 50¢) and Parties and Politics in 
the Local Community by Marguerite 
Fisher and Edith E. Starratt (144p. 50¢), 
Each of these resource units for teachers 
consists of 2 parts. Part I contains 
scholarly uptodate analysis of the topic, 
Part II suggests methods and materials 
for teaching the topic. 


National Association of 
Secondary-School Principals 


% Two significant publications have 
been issued by this NEA Department: 
Speech in the Secondary School dis 
cusses speech curriculum, speech-correc- 
tion program, and speech activities, such 
as dramatics, debate, and radio in th 
highschool. This 200-page publication, 
sent to Department members, is available 
to nonmembers at $1. 

Motor Vehicle Transportation in 
American Life, No. 22, another of the 
teacher resource units of the “Problems 
in American Life” series, presents th 
economic, social, and safety factors of 
motor vehicle transportation for Ameri- 
can youth. It contains a section for the 
teacher, including a bibliography for 
teaching safety in motor vehicle trans 
portation. 6op. 30¢. 


Tenure Report 


% THe 1945 Report of the Committee 
on Tenure and Academic Freedom has 
just come off the press. This report de- 
scribes the activity of the Tenure Com- 
mittee during the past year and includes 


a number of investigations. 16p. Free. 
NEA. 


Certain Estimates of Quality 
and Accomplishment of 
State School Systems 


¥%& Epucationat Research Service Cir § 
cular No. 7 shows absolute and relative 
positions of each state in 1940 or later 
years with respect to 3 financial factors 
and 5 nonfinancial factors related to the 
quality and accomplishment of schools 
1945. 25¢. 


Unless otherwise indicated discounts for quan- 
tities on NEA publications are: 2-9 copies, 10 
percent; 10-99 copies, 25 percent; 100 or more, 
33% percent. Orders which amount to $1 or 
less must be accompanied by cash, Carriage 
charges will be prepaid on cash orders but not 
on billed orders. Order from the National Edu- 
cation Association, 1201 16th St., Washington 6, 
BD. C. [ Cont. on page A-135| 
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Some Heavy Duty Dispensers, now, too. Order : 
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“Scotch” is the trade-mark for the adhesive tapes made by the 3M Company 
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A NATIONAL SERVICE FOR 58 YEARS 


Colleges, Secondary and 
AL BERT Elementary Schools. . Good 
‘TEACHERS 


candidates in demand. Send 
AGENCY for information. Member 
Established 1885 N.A.T.A. Corresponding 
Agencies; 535 Fifth Ave., 
























HOME OFFICE: 4 
25 €. JacKSON BLVD, New York City + Hyde 
CHICAGO 4 Building, Spokane, Wash. 









TEACHERS AGENCY 


28 E. Jackson, Blvd. 
Chicago 4, Ill. 





Ofuional College of Cducalion 


THOROUGH PREPARATION FOR TEACHING 


Elementary grades, kindergarten, nursery school, and child 
care centers, Children’s demonstration school and observa- 
tion center. Located on Chicago’s lovely North Shore, near 
lake. Beginning classes as well as specially designed 
courses for teachers and college graduates. Mid-year term: 
Jan, 28. Summer term: June 14. Write for catalog. 


National College of Education 
EDNA DEAN BAKER, Pres. Box 516-R EVANSTON, ILL. 


The opportunities for teachers to secure posi- 
tions excellent professionally and financially 
are the greatest we have ever known, It is 
our aim to render the best service possible to 
both administrator and teacher. Our service is 
nation-wide. (Member N.A.T.A.) 


New Horizons in Teaching 
Hoping this will be interesting and helpful to you 


About the New-type 
Report Cards’ 


Asa teacher alert to changing trends, 
here may be useful information in 
views Dr. Wm. H. Burton, Har- 
vard University, holds about new- 
type report cards. 

Dr. Burton holds that with shift 
in teaching from emphasis on mas- 
tery of subject matter to importance 
of individual, new form of progress 
report fo parents and to pupils is 
inevitable. He believes reports will 
have to be increasingly “in terms of 
pupil’s own capacity and growth 
and not in terms of rank in class 
competition.” 


All phases of pupil growth vital 


This means the new cards have to 
provide room not only for reporting 
achievement in regular school sub- 
jects (arithmetic, spelling, history, 
etc.) but permit space for evalua- 
tions of special interests, habits, 
attitudes, and traits such as ability 
and willingness to cooperate, take 
responsibility, exercise leadership, 
participate in group planning, etc. 


Not standardized or stereotyped 
The “new-type report cards,” says 
Burton, “give more accurate pic- 
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ture of the child’s status and prog- 
ress, contain diagnostic comments 
and are more meaningful to all con- 
cerned.” Also he brings out fact 
that flexibility of these cards avoids 
stamping all children out of same 
cookie cutter because each school 
system, school and schoolroom for 
that matter,can create own variants 
and formats. 


If further interested, ask librarian or 
bookstore for Dr. Burton’s book, 
“The Guidance of Learning Activ- 
ities’”’— pp 500 to 513 all on new 
report cards, principles and formats. 


Other good references: U.S, Dept. Education 
Leaflet 41 and Supplement Circular 159, 20 
closely packed pages, with nation-wide specimens 
of new-type report cards. 

We hope that the foregoing is help- 
ful to you just as in the past 
Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum has 
been helpful to millions of people. 


Remember this wrapper, . . it is empty now 
and will stay so until it is again practical 
to produce such peacetime quality and flavor as 


Wrigley’s Spearmint chewing gum. 2156 
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TIPS FOR TEACHERS 


Equation 


From HOW you teach, 

Take WHAT you preach, 

And multiply by WHO. 

Add WHY and WHEN, 
Divide, and then, 

The Quotient WHICH—is you. 


—Samuel A. Brocato 


The Successful Teacher Needs 


%& Tue epucation oF a college president 
The executive ability of a financier. 
The humility of a deacon. 

The adaptation of a chameleon. 
The hope of an optimist. 

The courage of a hero. 

The wisdom of a serpent. 

The gentleness of a dove. 

The patience of Job. 

The grace of God, and 

The persistence of the devil. 











—Syracuse Bulletin 


Classifted 


BOOKS 





SCHOOL SALESMEN! Increase your income da 


from $5 to $50 handling the MARKHART 
ULARY BUILDER as side-line. 
Mark Hart, Preston, Idaho. 
EMERSON wrote: “I have sometimes thought th 
he would render the greatest service to modern criticis 
who would draw the line of relation that subsists | 
tween Shakespeare and Swedenborg.”’ 
Swedenborg Foundation, 51 E. 42 St. 


VOCAI 
IT SELLS ITSEL! 





I 


New York 


COINS AND STAMPS 









COIN COLLECTORS. Read ‘The Numismatist 
Published monthly. News, illustrated feature arti 
on coins and medals. Sample copy 25¢. Americas 
Numismatic Association, G.P.O. Box 103, Brooklyn 
N 








HOBBIES 








JEWELRY stones removed from rings, etc., 100 a 
sorted $2.40; 50 large ones $2.40. B. Lowe, Holla: 
Bldg., St. Louis 1, Mo. | 
itt 





16MM EDUCATIONAL SOUND FILMS. Free ( 
logue. Audio-Film Libraries, Bloomfield, New Jerse} 

35 MM SLIDEFILMS 
Physics, Biology, Visual 
New York 





-General Science, Chemistr 
Sciences, 246N, Suile 





BEST SVE PROJECTOR, 754 filmslides cove! 
Bible, Pilgrim’s Progress, 4 missionary stories, 
hymns, all for $98.00. ‘‘Christian Parent’? magazine} 
free with orders before Christmas. Postpaid if prepa 
Christian Education Co., Box 232, Eugene, Oregor 





MOTTOS 





IF YOU LIKE attractive MOTTOS for Schools 
request samples and changeable Frame offers. HUN 
SINGER MOTTO SERVICE, Flat Rock, Ohio. 





TEACHING AIDS 





INDEX of Free Teaching Aids. A compilation 0! 
hundreds of free pamphlets, pictures, charts, exhibit 
and films available from commercial companies 
governmental agencies. A reference book that 
teacher should have. Priced at $2.60 per copy. Money 
refunded if not satisfied. Free Teaching Aids Co., Harris 
burg, Illinois. 


VISUAL AIDS 


CLASSROOM VISUAL AIDS: Stereographs, lante! 
slides, diagnostic and remedial reading devices, | 
made-lantern-slide materials. Keystone View Comp 
Meadville, Penna. 
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